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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Tue Licuortan staff gives another of 
its members to the armed services this 
month. Rev. L. G. Miller, C.Ss.R., who 
has been in charge of the book depart- 
ment and author of many of the warm- 


‘ly human sketches in past Licuorrans, 


will soon take up his duties as a chap- 
lain in the United States Army. He will 
remain a correspondent from a distance, 
if the distance does not become too great 
and if the duties of a chaplain do not 
become too strenuous. The latter is a 
very immediate possibility, if we are to 
judge from the reports of other chap- 
lains in the field. The articles you read 
in THe Licuortan from the pen of 
Lieutenant Chaplain E. F. Miller are 
written, sometimes at the expense of 
sleep, and sometimes during the few 
moments that might have been used for 


relaxation and recreation. 
* * * 


We are grateful to the many readers 
who send money to have THE LicuorIan 
sent to army camps. Chaplains report 
that the men in service “go for it in a 
big way.” That is reassuring to us and 
to those who make copies available in 
camps that we are really doing some- 
thing to help. . . . While we are on 
that subject, we may mention that a 
veritable chorus of readers echo the 
wish that THe Licuortan had a wider 
circulation. Where its readers are num- 
bered in thousands now, these “fans” 
want them numbered in tens and scores 
of thousands. We are all for it, if it 
can be accomplished through the appeal 
of the magazine to lovers of good read- 
ing and the zeal of its present readers 
for spreading its fame. If you know 
Tue Licuorran and if you also know 
any lovers of good reading, arrange an 
introduction between them. 
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LITANY FOR AMERICANS 


Rise up, all our saints in glory, 
Listen to our earnest plea, 

Ye whose names have made the story 
Of this land of liberty: 


Saints of cities, San Mateo, 
Pedro, Marcos, Lucas, Paul, 
Blase and Ignace, San Diego, 
On your strength we humbly call. 


Stand beside us, San Anselmo, 
San Felipe, succour bring, 

San Francisco, San Leandro, 
Luis Bishop, Louis King; 

Good St. Charles and San Clemente, 
Martin, Cloud, Gregorio, 

Great St. George and San Vincente, 
Augustine, Antonio, 


Capistrano, San Domingo, 
Gabriel, Raphael, Michael too, 

Lawrence, Patrick, San Benito, 
All your cities call on you. 


Santa Margarita, Rosa, 

Santa Barbara, St. Clair, 
Santa Monica, St. Anna, 

Be our champions in prayer. 


Plead for us, O Joseph sainted, 
By the Blood of Santa Cruz, 

Ste. Marie, the one untainted, 
Let us not our freedom lose. 


By the love of Bethlehem driven, 
By the dark Gethsemani, 

By the Sacramento given, 
Now our valiant helpers be. 


Let Los Angeles defend us, 
Let our cry be “Santa Fe’; 
Courage from Mt. Thabor send us; 
Corpus Christi, with us stay. 


— D. F. Miller. 


ei na 
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WAR AND HELL 





If war were left but a limping simile for hell, then this article would 
not be needed. Many need to be reminded that the figure limps badly. 





D. F. MILLer 


HE statement of General Sherman, that war is hell, has entered 
“Fig an axiom into the language of Americans. The time is ripe to 
blast it out of the language. The reason is because we have already 
moved too far along the road of forgetfulness of the supernatural and 
eternal world; too many have abandoned every concept of value that is 
not based on the present, the material, the passing things. To say and 
believe that war is hell is to say that it is the worst thing to be feared 
by man; the ultimate evil; the greatest suffering that can be endured. 

The fact is that war is not hell, nor even, realistically speaking, the 
faintest image of hell. A brief examination of the characteristics of hell, 
side by side with the worst evils of war, will demonstrate this truth to 
any thinking mind. Furthermore, it can be said that if war were hell, if 
it were the last and only thing to be feared by man, then wars would 
never cease, because it is they who fear no reali hell who do not hesitate 
to plunge the world into war for the sake of some earthly gain. Take the 
truth about hell away from all men, and in every generation there will 
be found those who will use war as a means of advancing their power, 
increasing their wealth, and gratifying their lust or ambition or greed. 


HE first and greatest difference between war and hell is the fact 
are the former is temporary, while the latter is eternal. Hell has 
no ending. It is that place in which souls find themselves who have died 
deliberately hating, denying, offending, or refusing to recognize God. 
Because there is no more choosing after death, those who die at enmity 
with God immediately find that they have to remain in that state forever 
—even though they wake up in the other world to realize that the 
only thing worth possessing, the one good that contains all other goods, 
is God. They also know in that moment that they freely chose to hate 
God, to Whom they owed love, obedience, service by the very fact of 
their being, and that God is bound to cast them out, to deliver them 
over to a perpetual state of suffering because they are now in a perpetual 
state of sin. 
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What possible likeness can there be between that terrifying state and 
the state of war? From the moment that a war is declared or started, 
the people of the warring nations begin to talk about the peace that will 
inevitably follow. There have been many wars in the history of the world, 
but every one has ended, and the people who suffered them have gone 
back to peaceful occupations again. There have been millions who fought 
in wars; many of them died violent deaths at the hands of their enemies, 
but they still had an eternal life before them, which, up to the moment 
of dying, they could make whatever they chose. Many others endured 
almost unspeakable hardships in war and lived; but they were buoyed 
up in every hardship by the thought that it would end, that they could 
help to make it end by courage and fortitude, that they would know peace 
and comfort some day again. But in hell, there is no thought of an 
ending ; no dream of a better future; no chance ever to choose anything 
good and pleasing again. If war is hell, then life is death, and light is 
darkness, and hope is-despair. 


GAIN, war is said to be hell because it involves so much loss of life, 
A and therefore so much separation between loved ones. But how 
can these separations be compared with those of hell? There, as has 
been said, one is separated from God, Whom the soul now knows to be 
the One with Whom it was made to be united forever. But that is not all. 
It is also separated from all those whom it loved in life and its love is 
destroyed, perverted, despised. Worse still, even if its loved ones are in 
hell with it, it now hates them. It now realizes that love should have 
prevented this mutual and eternal suffering; it blames its loved ones for 
not having exercised the highest function of love, that of preventing 
them from dying at enmity with God. It even tries to forget how much 
it may have contributed to the damnation of its friends, and dwells on 
the futile thought that others should have prevented its sins and forced 
it to remain faithful to God. And so it curses and blasphemes and con- 
demns; it rants and raves; it screams and moans, but all without effect, 
without even any hope of ever changing the eternal choice it freely made. 

The worst separations of war are nothing like that! Whether the 
loved one who has gone off to the battlefields lives or dies, love remains; 
only hell can transform it into hate. The separation is hard— no one 
can doubt that. It means, perhaps, long months of fearful, worried wait- 
ing. It means following the course and tides of battle with the mind 
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always focusing itself upon the chances of safety of the one beloved. 
Sometimes it means the thorn-crowning of the worry of waiting with 
the coming of the awful news that death has claimed the loved one; 
that he will never be seen in this world again. That is war, and it is hard, 
it is tragic, it is bitter. But it is still only a shadow of hell. For love can 
survive death, when or wheresoever it may occur; and beyond death 
there can always be reunion, in which all the dragging hours of separa- 
tion will be forgotten in the glorious experience of a newer and better 
love. But love cannot survive hell, and in hell there are no reunions 
except those of hate, even though there had been fond love before. Who 
shall say that any proper comparison can be made, on this basis, between 
war and hell? 


GAIN, war seems to bear the likeness of heil, because on the surface 
it appears so futile; it appears to accomplish so little of any 
value. Long treatises are written on the costs of war, and these are then 
compared with the apparently insignificant fruits. Billions of dollars 
spent, millions of lives sacrificed, hundreds of towns and cities laid 
waste — war is responsible for all that, and to what purpose? For some- 
thing that could so easily have been agreed upon in a few words without 
the shedding of a drop of anybody’s blood. But this materialistic analysis 
does not paint the picture truly. The only utterly futile thing in the 
world of time and eternity is the suffering one brings upon oneself in 
hell. It is not futile from God’s point of view, because it is a just punish- 
ment, known and foreseen by those who endure it, freely chosen and 
chosen forever. But from the sufferer’s point of view it is futile in the 
sense that no correction is possible; the soul cannot go back and start 
over again; it cannot even go back, as Dives wanted to go back, and 
warn others not to be fools like itself. It can only pay back what it took 
from God; it took infinity, omnipotence, supreme authority (in attempt) 
away from Him by its deliberate sins; and an eternity of suffering is 
required in justice to pay them back again. 

There is no futility like this in war. As a matter of fact, war is a 
punishment for sin permitted by God, but with the strongest hope and 
possibility of correction, of bringing nations and individuals back to 
their knees and to the peace and prosperity that can be born only of the 
love and service of God. In the spiritual sense, war is never futile. It 
may be immediately caused by unjust aggressors, and greedy tyrants, 
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but the sins of these and their tragic effects are meant to remind all men 
of the evil of their own perhaps less spectacular yet just as deliberate 
sins. And correction does follow upon wars, for those who heed their 
lessons. Tyrants are permitted their brief hour of violence by God, but 
they go down under their sins and pass into the hands of His justice in 
the end. So too, do thousands realize in time of war, shall the adulterer 
and the extortionist and the calumniator and the blasphemer go down 
under their sins and pass into the hands of the justice of God, unless 
they repent. The good thing is that they can repent, and do give up their 
sins, and are inspired by the horrors of war to build the future of this 
world more firmly on the laws and commandments of God. It is not so 
in hell. There one suffers in punishment, but in punishment without 
hope. There is no correction of one’s sins in hell. 


OR these reasons do we deny the statement, jestingly or seriously 

made, that war is hell. War is not hell; rather it is a chance of 
heaven for many a soul that without it would have gone down into hell. 
War is a tragedy; war is sorrow and parting and death and destruction ; 
war is free men’s insane attempt to rule the world by their sins; war 
is torture and bloodshed and sweat and tears. But war is only a dim 
and shadowy preview of how sin will be dealt with beyond that invisible, 
intangible veil where correction of sin is impossible any more. War is 
not hell, because in war there is hope for those who die and for those 
who live. In hell there is nothing but everlasting despair. 








Ready Information 


Father Brockmeier in the Western Catholic tells the story 
of a pastor in a certain parish who was busy taking up a census 
of his parishioners. It was his custom to ask the children in 
each home that he visited these four questions: 

“What is your name? How old are you? Do you say your * 
prayers? Do you know what will happen to bad children who 
do not say their prayers?” 

One good mother wanted her five-year-old to make a good 
showing, and so she rehearsed him carefully in the answers to 
the usual questions. There was surprise and consternation on 
both sides when the pastor called at this particular home and 
was greeted at the door in this fashion: 

““My name is Jerry Jones; I’m five years old; say my prayers 
every morning; go to hell!” 
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Romance of the Commonplace (21) 


ON WEARING A BEARD 





To list “beards” among commonplace things may seem a trifle naive. 
But they have been commonplace, and any day they may become 
commonplace again. So know your beards. 





E. J. KANE 


F ONE dared make a judgment on the factors most damaging to 
I romance, after reading the newspaper advertisements, the inevitable 
decision would be that after B.O. nothing can so quickly deflate the 
romantic bubble as the slightest prick from the boy-friend’s chin whisker. 
The slightest stubble spells trouble, and unless the unhappy victim of 
inferior soaps and blades overhears his buddies’ conversation in the 
locker room, he will be a sit-at-home until he looks like Rip Van Winkle. 
(The great effectiveness of this advertising depends entirely upon com- 
mon acceptance of the sophism that indefinite amounts of hugging and 
kissing are of the essence of courtship, or at least, an indispensable part 
of a “good time.” ) 

But it was not always thus. Nay, time was when men without beards 
could not appear with safety in a public place, and the beards had it all 
their own way with the beauties. Shaving, at that time, was Mosaic law 
for lepers. 

This complete reversal in the status of the beard is perhaps the most 
romantic fact about this very common excrescence. The prospective 
historian of beards has such vast resources open to him that he could 
grow one of considerable length while verifying his facts and figures. 
As far back as 1660, an old song said very aptly: 


“Now of beards there be such a company, 
of fashions such a throng 

that it is very hard to treat of the beard 
tho it be never so long.” 


Adam, it seems, managed nine hundred and thirty years of happy 
married life, wearing a beard. But since his time, beard-wearing has 
been going in and out of style like political appointees before the Civil 
Service Law. 

Among his descendants, the Jews held the beard as sacred. Shaving 
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and eating pork were two abominations of the same type for them. The 
whole nation would have preferred to singe their beards in the fiery 
furnace than to shave them off. Only their final dispersion among the 
gentiles has broken the absolute rule of the beard, which is, however, 
still fairly common among them. 

Their neighbors, the Egyptians, were generally accustomed to shav- 
ing, but the Persians and Assyrians were not. Not only did they allow 
their beards to grow, but the result of the care and ornamentation be- 
stowed on them must have been something like a Hollywood makeup 
artist’s nightmare. They interlaced the beard with golden thread, slicked 
it down with oils, perfumed it with incense, and were not adverse to 
the added touch of a permanent beard wave or a liberal application of 
henna. A prize goat in show dress would have slunk away in shame at 
being so outdone. 


LEXANDER the Great, conqueror of the East, had the eye of 
A a modern for efficiency. He caused the soldiers of his army 
to clip their beards. It was not so much that their preparation for dress 
parade took too long as the fact that in the close combat of those days 
the beard provided a convenient handle for an enemy whose ideas on 
its sacredness might differ slightly from those of its wearer. In their 
free-for-all scrimmages, the man who possessed himself of his adver- 
sary’s beard literally had him “where the hair is short.” The effects 
of this kind of jiu-jutsu could be very detrimental. Alexander’s army 
shaved and went on to conquer the world. Could that explain the defeat 
of the French poilu (bearded soldier) in 1940? 

If Selim I, leader of another fighting people, the Moslems, had 
beheaded Mohammed himself, he could not have sent a greater chill of 
horror through the body politic than he did when he first shaved. For 
over a thousand years, the razor-like blades of the Mohammedans had 
been used exclusively on the “infidel” while Mohammedan beards took 
on an almost sacramental character. A hair from the beard of the 
Prophet was sacred to his followers — something to be slept with and 
sworn on. A razor would have considered itself lucky to come within 
a day’s camel ride of the Great Prophet. The decline of Mohammedan 
power through the influence of Western culture broke somewhat the 
bearded absolutism, but combing and care of the beard yet remains an 
almost religious ceremony for the Moslem. 
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The nation as a whole did not follow Selim’s example, but to wear 
or ‘not to wear a beard has often been decided by the biological defects 
or perfections of a sovereign. If shaving was the style, along came an 
emperor or a king who had to grow a beard to hide warts on his chin, 
as Hadrian among the Romans. Immediately, all loyal subjects had to 
hide the warts on their faces too — considering it easier to grow a beard 
than to replace a head should the king be displeased with their smooth 
countenances. It required several thousand yards of beard—on the 
faces of his subjects — to cover a small scar on the face of Francis I of 
France. In Spain, after the advent of Phillip V, the famous sword 
makers of Toledo probably exercised their talent on the fine art of 
razor-making. Since Phillip was unable to grow a beard, the loyal 
Spanish learned to wield a razor as well as a rapier, though they did not 
come to enjoy a clean shave as much as a good sword. 

Had Spain’s invincible Armada conquered England in 1588, the 
Spanish would have freed England’s beards from a tax of three shillings, 
that was imposed by Queen Elizabeth on all beards of over two weeks’ 
growth. However, she was not very successful in collecting the tax and 
the law became a dead letter. A healthy growth of beard did not prove 
a hindrance to romance for Elizabeth’s father, Henry VIII. He managed 
to marry six—and outlive five— wives even with that unromantic 
appendage. Nor are any of the five known to have complained — that 1s, 
about the beard. His legitimate daughter, Mary, must have had a liking 


for beards, for one of her ambassadors to Russia had a beard five feet 
two inches in length. 


HE beard found royal approbation in Russia until the time of Peter 

the Great. When he began to westernize Russia, one of his meas- 
ures was the abolition of the beard. There was sullen opposition to his 
decrees which broke out into open rebellion. One group of religious 
fanatics, the Roskolnics, insisted that the divine image resided in the 
beard, and they were loath to lose their divinity. They joined in an 
unsuccessful riot in Moscow, which resulted in death for many of them, 
—a glorious death, though, for they died with their beards on. Today, 
however, the beard is no longer sacred in Russia. In fact, so little is 
sacred there that the beard cannot be expected to survive the general 
degradation wrought by communism. 


The beard has always been cultivated first and foremost as a sign 
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of virility. The Roman youth in their eagerness to reach man’s estate 
used to rub household oil on their chins to coax out the first soft fuzz 
that allowed them to assume the “toga virilis’ or outward sign of 
manhood. The modern youth has never had much faith in the beard- 
coaxing qualities of “3 in 1,” but when Junior begins covertly to swathe 
his countenance with dad’s shaving soap and to endanger his jugular 
vein with unskilled strokes of the razor, he is but expressing an age-old 
longing like to his previous craving for long pants. 

Closely allied to the significance of virility is that of dignity, of which 
Christian art gives examples. Chief among these is the fact that artists 
universally picture God as bearded. St. Joseph, too, is usually given a 
beard. That this loveable saint wore a beard, like every good Jew of his 
time, cannot be doubted. But there is ground for belief that some artist, 
whose skill in painting beards was not equalled by his knowledge of their 
history and significance, mistook his beardedness as a sign of old age, 
and propagated the now wide-spread error that St. Joseph was old 
enough to be the Blessed Virgin’s grandfather. 

If the beard was a sign of dignity, the quickest way to insult a man 
was rudely to touch or pull his prized possession. The consequences of 
such action were usually of such an unpleasant nature that now when the 
college boy approaches his father for an advance on his allowance, he 
may well be said to be “bearding” the beloved parent. Hence, also the 
phrase, “to beard the lion,” etc. 

Nor were men of old slow to avenge an insult to their beards, even 
at the cost of their lives. Indeed, the whole Roman Senate perished 
because of one such insult. During one invasion of Rome, the Senate 
Chamber, wherein all the Senators were assembled, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. The invaders did not know just what to make of their 
prize, for all the men sat silent and motionless as the corpses they were 
soon to be. They might have been spared had not a soldier taken a fancy 
to the beard of one of the Senators. He took hold of it, but received for 
his curiosity a sound thump on the skull. This blow angered the con- 
querors, who immediately removed the senators’ beards by cutting off 
their heads. 

This massacre was perpetrated before Rome was near the peak of 
her supremacy. But even as she became more powerful, another group 
of men entered her territory and shaved off the dignity of the Romans. 
This was a peaceful invasion of Sicilian barbers, introduced by the 
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Romans themselves. Due to their ministrations, the beard ceased to call 
for respect and veneration. Now the very men whose pride had been the 
length and fullness of their beards, complimented themselves on the 
cleanness of their morning shave, and called the unshaven enemy tribes 
“barbari” or barbarians, because they still clung to the beard. (Latin 
term “barba” means beard — whence “barber,” etc.) Thus since 300 
B.C. the beard has also been significant of cruelty, rudeness, illiteracy 
and lack of culture. It is in accord with this significance that we ordi- 
narily picture communists as bearded bomb-throwers. The Greeks too 
called their enemies barbarians, though with more justice, for the Greek 
culture was well established while the Romans were yet “barbarians” 
themselves. 


HE wise men among the Greeks were accustomed to wear a good- 
g ipo beard. So great was the Greek respect for learning that 
beardedness and wisdom became almost synonomous. A beard without 
a philosopher must have been common enough, but a philosopher without 
a beard was unthinkable. So much so was this the case that the thinkers 
of that day seem to have pulled syllogisms and arguments out of. their 
beards like rabbits out of hats. 

The Jews, too, were great men for arguing, nor did they hesitate to 
back up their words with an oath, if needed. Christ reprobated several 
forms of their swearing, but did not mention their swearing on their 
beards — a solemn oath with them. A man who swore a false oath on 
his beard was a scoundrel of the worst kind. This is still true if we may 
credit the oratorical outburst at the end of a speech by John Henry 
Lewis, in which he practically consigns to the depths all those so low 
as to “lie in their beards.” 

The beard is also given curative powers, or at least can be a preven- 
tive measure against throat inflammation and chest trouble, and silicosis 
poisoning. 

The progress of medicine has somewhat put the beard in the back- 
ground, however. Indeed, all of modern life seems to call for its entire 
absence. Most of the Western world has answered the call. 


ONSIDERING the few significances of the beard mentioned and 
the unbeardedness of the world today, one might deduce that our 
times are wanting in dignity, virility, wisdom and truth. This may or 
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may not be true. One could also conclude that our shaving is a sign of 
our culture, humanity, civilization and rejection of communism, which 
may or may not be true. The only certain thing is that when a man 
shaves he shaves. So far and no further is the beard a certain criterion. 
For important matters of life and love, the beard is too arbitrary a 
standard. So “up goes for” beards! and up for razors! until we all stand 
before the great Lord who maketh the beard to grow on the just and 
unjust and who said through the prophet Isaias: “In that day I will 
shave with a borrowed razor,” and let Him settle the fashion forever. 





The Tale of a Disturber-————— 


This story from out of an army camp carries a point which 
needs no sharpening. Private Daly in a certain camp received 
word one day that his superior officer wished to see him in his 
office. As he heard the message, his face set, for it seemed pretty 
clear to him what was coming. A short walk brought him to 
Headquarters, and in a moment he found himself standing before 
a gray-haired officer at a desk. 

“Daly!” The tone meant trouble. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You’ve been causing a disturbance in the barracks lately.” 

“Yes, sir.” Daly’s eyes flashed. 

“And you do it by kneeling down and saying your night 
prayers. Is that right?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Shouting and horseplay have resulted. Last night a shoe was 
thrown, and somebody was hurt. Is that true?” 

“Yes, sir.” * 

“Daly, you see what trouble you are causing. Is there any- 
body else in your barracks who says night prayers on his knees?” 

“No, sir.” 

“All right, Daly, you may go.” 

Daly saluted, and went out, the blood pounding in his temples. 

But within four months Daly was made Corporal, Sergeant, 
Lieutenant and then Captain. 











Uncontaminated 


“Aunt Nancy,” said the young and zealous minister, “when 
your time comes to go, and you apply for admission to the 
gate of heaven, do you think St. Peter will let you in if he 
detects the odor of tobacco on your breath?” 

The old woman took the pipe from her mouth and said: 
“Young man, when I go to heaven, I expect to leave my breath 
behind.” 
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“IT’S HARD TO BE A NEGRO” 





Sides will probably promptly be taken on the question raised here, 
but it is hard not to see which is the Catholic side. 





D. J. CorriGAN 


schools: but she belonged to the negro race. The occasion was 
the weekly period of religious instruction conducted by a Redemptorist 
priest. The girl was on her feet, asking a question that was very 
important to her: 


C was a pretty little girl, a senior in one of our Catholic high 


“Father, if I apply for enrollment in a Catholic college here next 
September, will I be admitted?” 

The country hereabouts is midway between the North and the South. 
It is far enough away from the latter to be at least “officially” free from 
some of the “Jim Crow” forms of discrimination of the deeper South, 
yet in reality severe enough to compel one exceptionally fine young 
colored man to complain to me last year: “Gee, Father, it’s hard to be 
a negro.” . 

At present there are four rather excellent Catholic colleges in this 
city, but there is not a single colored student in all four! This is a strange 
and — pardon me!—an un-Catholic situation, when we consider the 
presence of three Catholic high schools for the negroes in the same 
city. Add to this the fact that the nearest Catholic colleges open to them 
are hundreds of miles away — distances which their limited resources 
usually forbid — and it is easily understood why it is an embarrassingly 
hopeless task for a priest or a Sister to advise a negro student to attend 
a Catholic college. With many Catholic colleges begging for students, 
most of these Catholic boys and girls are forced to attend non-Catholic 
schools, which very often are disastrous to their faith. 

Most white people are totally ignorant of the presence in this country 
of a very active negro press. And most Catholic white people would be 
rocked back on their heels, did they from time to time peruse a negro 
newspaper and ponder the scathing criticism of some of our well known 
Catholic colleges and universities, simply because these do not admit 
Catholic colored students. The saddest part of it all is that one cannot 
refute any such denunciation with reasons that are Catholic! 
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Recently twenty-five white girls, members of the senior class in one 
of our Catholic colleges, were asked the question: “If you had the 
decision to make, would you admit a Catholic colored girl into this col- 
lege?” Their answers were astonishingly frank and refreshing. Of the 
twenty five asked, twenty voted for the girl’s admittance. Later these 
papers were read to the senior class of a Catholic colored high school, 
and the negro students responded with opinions of their own. I submit 
some of the contributions of the white girls for your perusal. Most of 
them speak for themselves. 


“T believe that this as a Catholic college and one following 
Catholic ideals should admit the girl. She is entitled to the 
advantages such a college can give and should not be barred 
from obtaining them because of racial prejudice. Higher educa- 
tion for negroes is essential, especially now. The State colleges 
have admitted negroes in some places and we are surely more 
bound than they by our Catholic beliefs and teachings.” 


“I would not refuse the negro girl admittance, but rather 
welcome the opportunity to do my bit to break down prejudice. 
After all, I feel that Christ died for all colors and races, and 
I have no right to decide I’m better than anyone else. In matters 
such as this, it would be well to discriminate against certain 
students, only in so far as they are not on a par intellectually 
and culturally with the others. Judge negroes by the same 
standards used to judge us and not on a color basis. I can’t 
understand how Catholics can expect to have God’s favor as 
long as they persist in being ignorant and narrow-minded toward 
any of His creatures.” 


Seemingly, the greatest obstacle to the admission of colored students 
in many of our Catholic colleges is the authorities’ fear of loss of 
students and the objection of parents. I know of instances of the inter- 
mingling of the two races, not in school but in Catholic gatherings, where 
parents raised a fuss, while students did not. 


“For myself I would say yes, as I think that she deserves 
the right to be educated as well as anyone else. Being Catholic, 
we should accept her. However, from the President’s point of 
view I think that it would be almost necessary to say no, as 
many parents would take their daughters out of school and quite 
a few students are from the South.” 


“I think that the girl should be allowed to come to this 
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college. We hear in all our classes charity toward all, and Cath- 
olics should be aware of the fact that all men are created equal. 
If the girl isn’t allowed in the school, I don’t think that we are 
living up to the principles of the Catholic Church, Of course, 
I can see that the Dean would be in a ticklish spot because if 
one negro were allowed to enroll, there undoubtedly would be 
more and more, and many of the students and their parents 
would object.” 


In the following, some students referred to the possibility of estab- 
lishing Catholic colleges for the colored. But apart from its extreme 
difficulty, is this desirable in a Catholic college? Most Catholic priests 
who are interested in the colored will tell you that the only ultimate 
Catholic solution of our ministry among the negroes is the abolition of 
all segregation of white and colored schools and parishes. In other words, 
the Catholic parish and school should be open to all within its parochial 
boundaries. I remember an old negro minister who once said to me: 
“Father, if you abolish the color line in your churches, we'll all become 
Catholics. Until then, we have to make up our own religion.” 


“I think that this problem is far too great for the ordinary 
laymen to decide. As a Catholic, I feel that if the prospective 
negro student is a Catholic and has no other Catholic college 
which she may attend, and if admittance is refused her here 
she will have to attend a non-Catholic college where there is 
danger of her losing her religion, then she should be admitted. 
Admittance of negroes into schools with the whites should only 
be a temporary measure until all-negro colleges could be estab- 
lished. As a student I would object to going to school with a 
negress, but I would be willing to control my feeling if the 
salvation of her soul were at stake.” 


“I think that as Catholics we are obligated to encourage this 
girl to receive a Catholic education and should do nothing to 
interfere with her ambitions. Higher education for the negroes 
is a necessity if the white and black races are to live together 
harmoniously and I think that it is up to Catholics to ‘set the 
ball a-rolling.” Since our Faith is all embracing, we must admit 
negroes to our schools of higher education or else provide ade- 
quate facilities for them to secure such an education, otherwise 
we are not living up to our Faith.” 


The following was submitted by an American born Japanese girl, 
who is not a Catholic: 
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“I, of all persons, should have no objection to the enrollment 
of a negress in this college because in my case I have just re- 
cently torn down one barrier of racial prejudice. However, as 
willing as I would be to share my studies with her, I think it 
would be wiser for her to go out of the ‘anti-negro’ area, and 
to study where feelings are less strained.” 


Most of the students considered it very un-Catholic not to admit the 
negro girl. 


“T believe that the girl should be given the opportunity for 
further education. Formerly I went to a college where negroes 
were admitted and found that there it was taken simply as a 
matter of course. It seems to me that for Catholics it implies 
putting into practice what remains only theory to too many 
Catholics.” 


“No, I wouldn’t refuse the girl. My viewpoint is passive: 
one way or the other would make no difference to me, but I 
know that girls from the South would resent her presence. For 
a Catholic school to refuse a negro student, I think, would be 
disgraceful. The school would place itself in a roll of hypocrisy 
because it is one of the most fundamental principles of the 
Catholic Church that all men regardless of color are equal in 
the sight of God. If the school refused her admission, it would 
be acting contrary to the principles it professes to believe.” 


“She should be admitted. Cathclicity is the only reason for 
the existence of a Catholic school. Compromise this and there is 
no reason for its being. We have no business letting human 
respect or social standing interfere with the principles of our 
Faith, no matter what the results to the school.” 


“The girl should be allowed entrance. After all she is a 
human being and has the same God for a Father that we have. 
She is also a member of Christ’s Mystical Body. To reject her 
is taking absolutely the same stand as the Jews of old when 
they rejected Christ. ‘He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not.’ Charity’s doctrine makes everyone our 
brother: discrimination, constrained segregation and aloofness, 
alienate us from the title of Christian.” 


Some of the answers read: Admit the girl, but we fear that she will 
not be happy. 


“IT would be inclined to say yes, because it would be the 
Catholic, democratic thing to do. She has as much right to a 
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Catholic education as we have. She probably would get more 
out of her training than many of our girls who take Catholic 
education for granted. She needs this opportunity. I really don’t 
think that the girl would be happy because of the intense dislike 
for colored people that some of the students have.” 


A great many people in the United States seem to fear that the 
progress and education of the negro will only mean trouble for the 
whites. They forget that whether they will it or not, the colored are 
going to be educated, and that the only serious danger may come from 
a wrong kind of education for negro leaders. I have also heard Catholic 
white people say: “It seems almost a pity to educate a negro. Let him 
acquire his diploma, and then what have we to offer him?” There is a 
partial truth in this statement, as it is often extremely difficult for a 
negro graduate to get a job that is commensurate with his training, but 
on the whole it is too pessimistic and materialistic to be Catholic. 





“As a Catholic student of a Catholic college, I think that we 
should be willing to accept a negro into our school, because after 
all she is spiritually the same as we and only different in color. 
It would be a start toward breaking down prejudice against 
the colored race. But for the girl’s own good I don’t think that 
it would be right because I feel that she wouldn’t be socially 
accepted and while I don’t feel that she would be looked down 
upon, we are too far south to take such a step. Too many people 
think that by educating the negro to our level he will wish to 
associate socially with us and overrun the whites, but I don’t 
think that the negro cares to associate with us socially any 
more than we do with him.” 


Examples of those who voted outright for non-admission follow: 
ee ae 
“Strictly and ethically speaking, there should be no distinction 
made as to race, since we all belong to the Mystical Body of 
Christ; but practically there would be difficulties. Just at present 
4 we have not gotten Christlike enough to embrace all socially. 
St. Paul, while he preached against slavery, did not exact of 
his new Christian converts to free their slaves. They were not 
ready for that step. He hoped for it later and did accomplish it. 
In this case we hope in a few years to overcome our social 
prejudices, so as to admit all races on a social level with our- 
selves. I think the time is not far off. At present, I would be 
inclined to say it would not work. The situation is to be 
regretted. Many students would resent such a procedure and it 
would work a hardship on the college.” 
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The young lady who wrote the above forgot that while St. Paul did 
not attempt to dissolve slavery at once, at no time did he forbid slaves 
access to his teaching and ministration. The following contributions tell 
their own story: ; 


“T don’t think that she should be admitted because of one 
main factor: I don’t believe white people should associate with 
negroes. However, if she did come, I wouldn’t be rude or snub 
her in any way, but I would keep my distance. I can’t understand 
in the first place why a negro would want to go to school with 
all white girls, unless she just wants to show everyone she is 
just as good, and I don’t care what anyone says, I don’t think 
they are: their soul, yes, but not in any other way. As the 
situation stands now, they have gotten completely out of hand 
and are becoming more and more so, and this business of asso- 
ciating with them is helping it along.” 


“No, I would not admit her. For two reasons: First, because 
I think that it would make her life here unhappy, not because 
the girls are uncharitable but simply because the majority of us 
have not been educated to the fact that negroes should attend 
the same school. Secondly, I think that from the standpoint of 
material value, the college would suffer. People are so eager to 
criticize that it would cause comment and the college enrollment 
would decrease. Father, I think that I may be a little prejudiced 
on this subject even though I tried to be objective. The darkies 
at home are different from those up here and I do not believe I 
could school myself to living so closely with them.” 


One student advocates admittance, because among other reasons “it 
will help our college.” 


“T’d give her permission to come because this as a Catholic 
college should open its doors to all who seek a Catholic educa- 
tion, especially since there is no other place in the immediate 
vicinity for the colored girl to go. Some of the students wouldn’t 
like it, but they’d get over it. If we started this, I think that 
other colleges around here would follow. I think also, there 
should be several colored girls admitted at once, so that one 
girl wouldn’t feel out of place. Our college would gain by this, 
because the more nationalities that the school enrolls, the better 
chance we have of acquiring a broader outlook on different 
races. Every girl here would be given a chance to better under- 
stand the negro viewpoint on a variety of questions. It would 
break down prejudice.” 
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‘There you have it, the voice of young Catholic America, if you wish 
to call it so. Perhaps if they were in charge of things, most of our 
Catholic schools would not be guilty of discrimination against the negro. 
As it stands, one of the most serious “bottlenecks” in the conversion of 
the negro is the attitude of many a Catholic college today. I might say 
that such institutions as bar the negro are damaging the reputation of 
the Catholic Church among the colored race. Personally I am acquainted 
with quite a number of young Catholic negroes who feel very bitter 
about it. Such colleges are neglecting a precious opportunity to train 
colored leaders, who are going elsewhere for their higher schooling and 
emerging with little or no respect for the Catholic Religion because of it. 
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No Recourse 





| 
| The bulletin of the wide-awake Crown Heights School for 
| Catholic Workmen reprints part of a letter, which first ap- 
peared in the paper of a fashionable Eastern university. It 
| was written by a colored student: 
| “If you discriminate against me because I am uncouth, I 
can become mannerly. If you ostracize me because I am un- 
P clean, I can cleanse myself. If you segregate me because I lack 
| 
| 








knowledge, I can become educated. But if you discriminate ™ 
against me because of my color, I can do nothing. God gave me 

my color. I have no possible protection against race prejudice 

but to take refuge in cynicism, bitterness, and hatred. Think 

on these things.” (Signed) Andrew Hatcher. 








Negro Great 


Irrefutable proof that the color of a man’s skin and the 
imposition of slavery are no bars to the life of high moral 
and intellectual distinction was furnished by the life story 
of our generation’s best known Negro scientist, Dr. George 
Washington Carver, who is dead, at the age of 78, covered 
with honors and high in the esteem of all who knew him. His 
4 scientific researches in the field of agriculture, where he has | 

discovered many new uses for plant products, have benefited 
his (and our) country beyond calculation. The mind of man 
is not shackled when the body is in chains, and the intellect 
can attain colorful renown even when the skin is black. Dr. 
Carver has proved it. May his soul rest in eternal peace. 
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TOUGH TOP SERGEANT 
L. G. MILLER 


It was evening at camp, and in the few moments of relaxation afforded 
to the soldiers after evening mess, Private Davis, with one hand in his 
pocket, was pacing up and down by himself behind one of the barracks. 
He was, in fact, praying a rosary, and as he finished the last decade, he 
raised the beads to his lips and kissed the cross. As he did so he became 
aware of the fact that he was no longer alone. 

“What are you doing off here by yourself, Davis?” he heard a voice 
say, and turned to find three men of his company eyeing him speculatively 
as fair game for a session of heckling. 

“What do you call that thing?” said another, pointing to the rosary 
which Davis still held in his hand. 

“Why, you nitwit, that’s a rosary,” said the third. “That’s what the 
Catholics use for a good luck charm.” 

“You don’t say! Well, I’ve used a rabbit’s foot for years, but I never 
heard of using a string of buttons. Does it really do the job, Davis?” 
This was getting good, and the three hecklers were just warming up to 
their self-appointed task of making Private Davis fighting mad, when 
suddenly a rasping voice broke in on their conversation. 

“What’s going on here? What are you men doing off here by your- 
selves?” 

“We were just — talking, sir,” said one of Davis’ tormentors. 

“Just talking, eh,” said the sergeant, glancing suspiciously at each of 
them in turn. “You there,” he said to Davis, “what’s that you’ve got in 
your hand?” 

“A rosary, sir.” said Davis, quietly. 

“A rosary!” repeated the sergeant, putting his hands on his hips and 
thrusting out his jaw. “A rosary, did you say?” The three hecklers looked 
at each other furtively. This was going to be even better than they had 
anticipated. 

The sergeant caught their glances, and his face grew a shade more 
ruddy than usual. He looked them up and down scornfully, and suddenly 
plunged his hand into his pocket and pulled out a rosary of his own and 
held it up ostentatiously. 

“You were saying your beads, and these men thought it was pretty 
funny, didn’t they?” he said to Davis. Then he turned to the other three. 
“Any objections,” he said softly, “to my saying the beads?” 

The sergeant waited a moment amidst complete silence, then he put 
the beads back in his pocket. He glanced at Davis, and suddenly grew 
embarrassed. As with many strong men, his embarrassment took the form 
of anger. 

“Well, what are you men waiting for?” he roared. “Get back to your 
barracks before I break every bone in your bodies.” 
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SOLDIER IN AFRICA 


Events on a far-off continent that have deep interest and significance 
today. 








F. B. BocKwINKEL 


LL was dark along the African coast. The big troop ships lay at 
A the entrance of the harbor bobbing slowly up and down like mam- 
moth corks. Only the occasional splash of a rising wave against the 
side of the boats disturbed the silence of the night. 

Somewhere within the mighty bosom of these warships were the 
higher officers of the Army. Before them lay the maps of the coast line, 
of the towns, and of the terrain of the surrounding countryside. Such an 
attack as this must be thoroughly planned, and this last check-up was to 
insure the uniformity of procedure among the various parts of the vast 
war machine. 

Many soldiers were huddled together on the various decks of the 
boats. Their orders had been received and the conversation of most of 
them centered on the work outlined for them. Others made light conver- 
sation or told the latest smutty story, while still others gambled their 
pay-checks away or drank freely of cheap liquor. One of the most 
hilarious of one group, whom his buddies called John, partook of each 
of these pastimes with somewhat more abandon than did the others. 

Unlike most of his comrades, John had left home years before. At 
the time he was only eight years old; now he was almost twenty-three. 
Though he had become hardened in soldiering and had acquired many 
of the vices instead of the virtues of the manly profession, there were 
times when his thoughts turned to the home he had left. The vision of 
a little, gray-haired lady would come to him now and again. He could 
see her enshrined in the doorway of the home he had once known, a 
smile on her withered countenance. But quickly the vision would fade 
and he would find himself very much a soldier in a foreign land. He 
could not know that during the vision, and before it and after it, his 
mother was praying for him — never giving him up for lost, even though 
years passed with never a word from him. 

This soldier needed those prayers. In the fifteen years he had been 
away from home he had lost much of his youthful piety. He had taken 
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odd jobs and had boarded with strangers who did not worry about their 
roomers’ moral lives so long as they got their rent. He no longer prayed ; 
his faith was almost gone. At the age of twenty-two he had been con- 
fronted with the prospect of going to war. Europe had been overrun 
by the armies of fanatic dictators. Recruiting officers were dangling the 
bait of adventure and riches in front of young, healthy men. Finally, 
John gave up his job and enrolled in his country’s army. 


HIS story might well be that of any of our servicemen today. Yet 
e 96 happened over four hundred and fifty years ago. Just three years 
after Christopher Columbus had planted the cross on American soil, this 
John was born in Montemayor, Portugal. His parents were poor, pious 
Catholics. Being their only son, he was the entire object of all their 
affection. 

At the age of eight he suddenly disappeared from Portugal and his 
parents were never to see him again. Whether he was kidnapped or 
seduced, history has not recorded, but he next appears at the town of 
Oripesa in the kingdom of Castile. Little is known of his life for the 
next fifteen years until he took to soldiering with the army of King 
Charles V of Spain. Once in the army he lost all his Catholic inheritance 
and gradually sank into all the vices of unprincipled soldiers. 

‘It was the custom of the armies of that day to loot the towns they 
seized. This booty would then be sold or traded for the coin of the day. 
With the gold acquired from such sales or exchange, John, like his 
companion-in-arms, would quickly undertake a period of revelry and 
sin. 

But the prayers of the good mother back in Portugal, like the prayers 
of many mothers of our servicemen today, were being heard. It would 
take a while to bring John back, but the prayers and sacrifices were to 
hasten the day. 

One event that caused John to reflect on the futility of the type of 
life he was leading occurred when his company was on a looting excur- 
sion. He fell from his horse and was seriously injured. Only the bravery 
and skill of his fellow-soldiers saved him from the wrath of the dis- 
possessed citizenry. While on the ground the prayers of his childhood 
were suddenly on his lips and he called upon God’s Mother to save him. 

Another time he was appointed to guard a great amount of booty. 
When his relief came it was discovered that some of the treasure had 
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vanished. All cast their accusations upon John and only the intervention 
of an officer saved him from the firing squad. 

Finally his company was disbanded. Almost twenty years had passed 
in soldiering; twenty years of riotous living. At once he set out for 
Portugal. His mother had often been in his dreams. Upon arriving at 
his home town he was informed by a relative that his mother had died 
of a broken heart because of her son’s disappearance. His father had 
spent the remaining years of his life in a monastery. 

John was sick at heart. He saw himself as the cause of his mother’s 
death. Reflection showed him that he had likewise been the cause of 
hardship for many others. No one trusted him. As an ex-soldier, his 
honesty was questioned and good people would not trust a man of his 
morals in the company of their sons and daughters. 

He procured a job as shepherd near the city of Seville. In the silence 
of the night, as he lay on the hillside with his sheep grazing and bleating 
round about him, he had time to think of his wasted life. Surely there 
must be some way of atoning for it. Finally he decided to go back to 
Africa to care for the Christian slaves who were said to be suffering 
unspeakable cruelties at the hands of the godless Moors. But after a 
short period there he was advised to leave again because the old sur- 
roundings might contain for him the occasion of relapsing into his 
former sinful life. 

Returning to Spain, he bought a wheelbarrow and became a pedlar 
of religious articles. Next he opened a little shop and began to sell pious 
books. He frequented a neighboring church where Blessed John of Avila 
often preached. The words of this saintly man struck a responsive chord 
in the heart of the one-time soldier with the result that John became 
more anxious to sacrifice himself entirely for others. The man of God 
had preached a sermon on the wisdom of becoming a fool for the sake 
of Jesus Christ. John took these words literally. As soon as the sermon 
was ended he hurried from the church. To the utter astonishment of the 
good people he threw himself on the ground. He began to pull out his 
hair, to beat his breast, and to cry for mercy. He rolled in the mud at the 
feet of the passers-by. The more the people laughed, the more John 
persisted in his mad actions. On another day he entered the crowded 
church and threw himself on the floor of the aisle, scratching his face 
and bewailing his misery. He acted the part of the fool so well that he 
attracted the attention of the authorities. Finally he contrived to get 
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himself put into an asylum where he was looked upon as the fool among 
fools. But Blessed John of Avila saw through the good man’s ruse and 
made John see that this type of foliy was not the wisdom of Christ. 

Now he rented a house and began to take in the town riff-raff. 
Tramps, vagabonds, cripples, every type of sufferer was the object of 
his solicitude. He got them clothes, beds, and food. He bathed them, and 
dressed their wounds. At times he would laugh and joke with them. 
Again he would be serious, urging them to pray and to make their peace 
with God. Friends began to give him alms. At last the bishop of Granada 
became interested and gave him a hospital and a distinctive garb to wear. 

On this occasion he told the bishop the following story: Once when 
he was going about the streets of Granada he met a little child poorly 
clad and barefoot. The child asked John to carry him. At the time John’s 
health was not too good and after journeying a while he proposed to 
stop at a fountain by the road. The child got down from his shoulders 
and said, “John of God, Granada shall be your cross.” Then he disap- 
peared. On hearing this the bishop replied, “Then John of God shall be 
your name always.” 

For the next fifteen years the people of Granada saw the work of 
John of God continue to grow. Despite the efforts of many to frustrate 
his labors, the number of patients in his little hospital continued to 
increase. All the while John suffered. He was called a thief, a lunatic, 
and, at times, much worse. Only two thoughts occupied him; he must 
forget himself, and he must be a fool for Christ’s sake. The work of the 
erstwhile infantryman prospered to such an extent that aimost without 
his knowing it a group formed about him to aid him and to further his 
work after his death. 

John began his heavenly life on his fifty-fifth birthday, March 8, 
1550. He received the last rites of the church from the hands of the 
Bishop of Granada himself. When the end drew near he asked all to 
leave his room for a few minutes. After they had gone he rose from the 
bed and knelt at the foot of the crucifix in his room. It was there the 
doctors and nurses found him, kneeling upright with his head resting 
on the feet of his Savior. But he was dead. His body remained in this 
position until it was time for his burial. 

Twenty years later his followers were confirmed as a religious order 
and given the name “Brothers Hospitallers of John of God.” John was 
no longer regarded as God’s fool, but God’s favorite, and many were 
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the miracles begged and obtained through his intercession. His canoniza- 
tion took place in the year 1690 while Alexander the Eighth was Pontiff ; 
and Pope Leo XIII made him patron of hospitals and the sick. 

The life of this soldier saint should be a consolation to the mothers 
whose sons are fighting in Africa, New Guinea, and Guadalcanal. It 
must have been the prayers of his good mother which transformed him 
from a sinner to a saint. The learned Alban Butler has said that there 
are more soldiers honored by the Church as Saints than from any other 
state, condition, or walk of life. Surely this should be an inspiration for 
the soldier’s baby-day playmate to become his army-day praymate, and 
perhaps the mother of a soldier-saint. 


ene 


TU ES PETRUS 


You are the Rock. 
Down in the foundation of the great temple 
Christ has set you, 


Quarried and dressed and marked as the great stone he had 
found. 


Upon you he built his church. 
Your mighty frame has borne its weight; 
It will not sink, 
But ever be a stronghold imperishable 
So that miscreants should never be able to tear it down. 
To Abraham were promised the lands of the peoples; 
To you, however, cities of souls. 
To you, by power divine, the mystic keys 
That open and shut the gates of heaven 
Were committed eternally. 
Peter, 
Fisherman, 
Blest Shepherd, 
Listen to our pleading, 
And with the word that can bind or loose 
Unloose our guilty chains. 
—F, A. Brunner. 
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ON LISTENING TO SERMONS 


During Lent most Catholics have special opportunities for 


listening to sermons. Lenten lectures are given in most churches ; 
they are held at convenient evening hours for all; they are 
usually on special topics not ordinarily dealt with thoroughly 
during the rest of the year. Every Catholic should use these 
opportunities for the following reasons: 


1. Understanding is necessary for the right kind of faith. St. 
Paul commands all: Have a reason for the faith that is in you. To 
have a reason for faith means to understand the logical foundations 
of the true faith, to comprehend how perfectly all its doctrines form 
one unified whole, to know how these truths must be reflected in 
the actions of daily life. Some Catholics go through life with wrong 
notions of some of the teachings of their faith; with ignorance of 
many of its necessary doctrines; with rebellion against some of its 
laws because they are grossly uninformed of the necessity of ob- 
serving them. Listening to sermons is one of the best means of re- 
moving error and ignorance. If “faith comes by hearing,” as Holy 
Scripture says, then it is also true that faith is improved and increased 
“by hearing.” 


2. Another reason for attending sermons, especially during Lent, 
is that special graces are attached to the practice. These graces come 
through the words of the priest, who is officially commissioned by 
Christ through His Church to preach and instruct, and through the 
humble submission of the hearer to the word of God. These graces are 
received no matter what the ability or eloquence of the preacher may 
be. Some Catholics will listen to a sermon only if the preacher has a 
wide reputation, or if he is especially gifted in the art of public 
speaking. Others look only for the type of preacher who is entertain- 
ing. Where there is a possible choice, of course, they are free to 
attend those sermons that they think will do them the most good. 
But even when a speaker is not particularly gifted or not up to the 
average, Catholics should attend sermons for the graces and instruction 
that are always received. 


An excellent Lenten resolution for this year would therefore 


be that of determining to attend as many extra sermons as pos- 
sible. If twice a week evening services are conducted with 
special sermons, it would be incalculably worth while to make 
regular attendance at all of them the rule for Lent. 
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PATRONS FOR MARCH 


With this article, the list of patrons celebrated throughout the year is 
completed. The series began in April, 1942. 








THE PATRON OF THE FIGHTING IRISH 
(St. Patrick, March 17) 


H, THESE Irishmen! Sure, and they were a stubborn lot. But he, 
O Bishop Patrick McCalpurn, would teach them of Christ and 
the glory of the true God if he had to wring their everlasting necks doing 
it! Why, the Holy Father himself had sent him to Ireland with orders 
to convert the whole country, and now these blasted barbarians were 
chasing him back where he came from. It would be much easier to get 
chummy with the North Star, but with God’s good grace and time he 
would stir the Catholic blood in their Irish veins till it boiled.” 

It was with such thoughts that St. Patrick, undiscouraged and with 
the tenacity of a Boston bull-dog, bumped his little boat along the entire 
shoreline of Ireland with the hope of gaining favor with this rugged 
race, at least in one or the other village. But the Gales had no love for 
Patrick or his God; and no sooner had the would-be apostle worked his 
way into the interior of the land than he was promptly arrested and 
expelled with explicit orders to make himself scarce in the future — or 
else. 

But His Holiness, Pope Celestine, had chosen the right man when 
he called upon Patrick to convert Ireland. The gentle St. Palladius had 
been given the commission a year before, but the life was too rugged. 
He had died in a very short time. What these people needed was some- 
one with a lot of fire and snap and a bubbling fountain of Irish eloquence 
to match their own. Patrick was just the man to fill the bill. Restless for 
action and with his heart brimming over with zeal, he wasted no time 
in leaving for Ireland once he received the call. With every step from 
Rome to the emerald isle his determination intensified. 

The conversion of the country, however, was not all sherry eggnog 
and brandy. Those early Irishmen were taking nothing for granted. Prac- 
tically speaking, they demanded one genuine miracle for each conversion. 
Patrick had been told he would meet with fierce opposition, so he slipped 
a few choice miracles up his sleeve. With these and an extra supply of 
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dauntless faith he finally managed to hack out a foothold of recognition 
for himself and the God he represented. 

One of Patrick’s most striking conversions was that of two pretty 
colleens. They had set out for a swim in a nearby lake when they came 
upon the saint lost in prayer. They nudged him cautiously to attract 
attention, and in less than a split second, Patrick was talking of God 
and expounding the doctrines of Christianity. Strangely enough, these 
young girls became genuinely interested in this God of Patrick. They 
talked freely, as Irish girls are wont to do, and ended up their questions 
by asking with a coquettish shrug, “Is God handsome?” On learning that 
none surpassed Him in beauty, both girls avowed an intense desire to 
become Christians and die so they could see their true God. Patrick 
strengthened their faith and sent them both to a convent. 

Hatred, persecution, intolerance, indifference, and a large share of 
Irish stubborness were the usual steps he had to climb before entering 
the sacrosanctum of Irish hearts. After many years of lonely work the 
apostle died, confident in his heart that he had successfully fulfilled his 
mission on earth. And we have the faith of the Gaels to prove that he 
was correct. God bless their Irish hearts! 

St. Patrick is the only patron worthy of a nation that prides itself 
in being fighting-mad when there is a just cause to defend. He was 
appropriately named at birth, for his parents called him “Soccath” which 
means “strong in battle.”” He proved himself such in his fight to whittle 
down the opposition of the proud Irish so he could teach them the humble 
truths of Christ. Among all the Irish, or any people for that matter, we 
have reason to believe there never was nor ever will be anyone as 
fighting-mad for a just cause as was Patrick for God and the things of 
God. 

. 2 
THE PATRON OF WORKINGMEN 
(St. Joseph, March 19) 

T WAS too dark to work any longer. Joseph Davidson hung up his 
I leather apron. Gnarled and work-roughened hands caressed the ham- 
mer, the saw, and the plane, faithful friends of fifty years. Tonight the 
throbbing pains were worse; the weary steps were slower. It was good 
to have a strong Son to carry in the wood that had been seasoning out 
in the yard and close up the shop. 

At the doorway of the town carpenter shop he straightened out his 
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aching back. The familiar sight of the darkening valley, the square little 
houses of stone and lime-washed clay brought back memories. Thirty 
years ago Nazareth was the same work-a-day town. It was hard getting 
started here, a stranger among a rugged people. Yet every minute and 
every hour in the workshop was a happy one. To slave from sun-up till 
twilight day after day was nothing but a joy for a man in love. 

True, when the little daughter of Joachim entered his life the first 
heartaches came with Her. To have a wife so beautiful, so loving, and so 
pure was too much for a carpenter’s heart, even though through it 
pumped the royal blood of kings. The evening quiet and the shivering 
silver stars high above the Galilean hills always recalled the wondrous 
night in the old home town of Bethlehem. No one cared for a poor 
carpenter or his young wife. How he had longed to be a king that night! 
He wanted to conquer kingdoms to lay at Mary’s feet — to make her a 
Queen. What a failure he seemed that night when only the rough hewn 
wood of the stable would serve as a cradle for a carpenter’s Son. Then 
the trip to Egypt with odd jobs along the way, the problem of bread 
winning, the scarcity of wood in Egypt, made the situation more insecure 
than ever. These sacred memories crowded out the vision of the village 
as he stood in the doorway looking down the street. 

After Herod’s death it was almost like starting over again here in 
Nazareth. The business had gone to pieces in his absence; six years is 
a long time to be away from a workshop. Yet, the orders trickled in: 
door sills, window frames, tables, benches, beds, and ploughshares. The 
daily toil went on and now it was the fiftieth anniversary of his car- 
pentership. Ornate cabinet work did not pay. Every so often a merchant 
wandered off the main trade route to sell parchment containers, the sym- 
bolical mezuzahs for the doorposts, or other fancy pieces of woodcraft. 
But no merchant could ever compete with the strength and practicability 
of the products of the local shop. 

Things surely were different when their Son finished school. His 
coming to serve as an apprentice meant a promotion. Joseph, the son 
of a family of priests, becomes a master craftsman! How quickly the 
Boy had learned every trick. Happy days! Side by side they had toiled. 
Tired and hungry they returned from the shop each evening, eager for 
the welcome of their little manager and the Queen of their hearts. 
Sometimes, She waited for them at the well with a cool dipper of water. 
More often She was busy setting the table with homemade bread, a 
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platter of fish, and a glass of wine. 

The glory of it all swept upon the tired carpenter and overwhelmed 
him. 

Jesus closed the door then and swung a newly made water bucket 
to his strong shoulders as he led the way homeward. Joseph turned 
once more to look at the old workshop; he swallowed hard at the rising 
lump in his throat. He could work no more. His Son had said so and 
he knew especially what He had said about dying for love. 

St. Joseph lived and died an honest workingman. He never wore a 
white collar ; he never got rich; he loved his work and worked for Those 
he loved. In a simple workshop he became the greatest man that ever 
lived. In Heaven he works for his fellow laboring-men on earth — car- 
penters, masons, plumbers, teamsters, mechanics — a powerful advocate 
on their side for social justice and workingman sanctity. 

No wonder the Son of God loved laboring men and chose them 
for charter members of His Church. Fishermen, tent-makers, and con- 
tractors were his first bishops and priests. A carpenter and his wife are 
the greatest saints in time and in eternity, and their Son is the Redeemer 
of the world. A workingman, named Joseph Davidson, the Patron and 
Protector of the Universal Church, still works for us in Heaven. 

+7. a. * 


OTHER PATRONS OF MARCH 

March 1: St. David: Bishop; Patron of Wales. 

March 4: St. Casimir: King; Patron of Poland, against plagues. 

March 4: St. Adrianus and Companions: Martyrs; Patron of soldiers, butchers, 
and against epidemics. 

March 5: St. Piran (Kieran): Bishop; Patron of miners. 

March 5: St. Phocas: Martyr; Patron against poisonous snakes. 

March 6: St. Colette: Virgin; Patroness against headaches. 

March 7: St. Thomas Aquinas: Patron of schools, students, and Catholic uni- 
versities. 

March 8: St. John of God: Patron of the sick, of nurses, of hospitals, of 
printers, and of booksellers. 

March 9: St. Reinhard: Abbot; Patron against epilepsy. 

March 9: St. Catherine of Bologna: Poor Clare; Patroness of art. 

March 12: St. Gregory the Great: Pope; Patron of printers, musicians, singers, 
and teachers. 

March 13: St. Ansovinus: Bishop; Patron of good crops. 

March 15: St. Clement Hofbauer, C.Ss.R.: Patron of Vienna. 

March 17: St. Patrick: Bishop; Patron of Ireland. 

March 17: St. Gertrude of Nivelles: Abbess; Patron of travelers. 

March 17: St. Joseph of Arimathea: Patron of funeral directors. 

March 18: BI. Sibyllind Biscossi: Virgin; Patroness of maid servants. 
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March 19: St. Joseph: Husband of the Mother of God; Patron of the Universal 
Church, of the young, of the innocent, of artisans, of manufacturers, 
of the Christian family, of the interior life, of the poor, of religious, 
and of the dying. 

March 19: St. Lachten: Abbot; Patron of the possessed and of paralytics. 

March 20: St. Cuthbert of Lindisfarne: Bishop; Patron of sailors. 

March 21: St. Benedict of Nursia: Abbot; Patron of school children, of those 
with vocational doubts, against poison and gall stones. 

March 22: St. Catherine of Sweden: Virgin; Patroness of Sweden. 

March 22: St. Aphrodis: Bishop; Patron against excessive rain and against 
epilepsy. 

March 24: St. Gabriel Archangel: Patron of messengers, postal employees, and 
post offices. 

March 25: St. Dismas: The Good Thief; Patron of those condemned to death, 
of convicts; Model of Perfect Contrition. 

March 26: St. Castulus: Martyr; Patron against lightning and erysipelas. 

March 28: St. Tutilo, O.S.B.: Patron of sculptors, painters, poets, musicians, 
architects, and orators. 

March 30: St. Zosimus: Bishop; Patron against epidemics. 








Prayer to the Holy Family 


FOR ALL IN THE ARMED FORCES 


Jesus, Mary and Joseph and all the 
Saints in heaven, we beseech you from 
the bottom of our hearts to watch con- 
stantly over and protect all our boys in 
the service of the United States of 
America who are exposed to the dangers 
inseparable from a military life. Grant 
them such strong and fervent faith that 
they may never deny nor fear to practice 
it. Fortify them against the contagion 
of bad example, that, being preserved 
from sin and serving God faithfully, 
they may be always ready to meet death 
when and wherever it may occur. 

Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, mindful 
of Your most Precious Blood and of 
the Five Sacred Wounds, we beg You 
to inspire them with a sincere sorrow 
for sin and to grant them pardon. 

O Mother of Perpetual Help, in honor 
of your seven sorrows and the joy- 
ful, sorrowful and glorious mysteries 


of your most holy and powerful Rosary, 
we beg you, as the Queen of Peace and 
of heaven and earth, to protect and 
intercede for our sons and to be by 
their side in battle. If it is God’s Holy 
Will, please bring them home soon, safe 
and sound to their loved ones. Should 
they be called upon to make the supreme 
sacrifice, obtain for them from your 
divine Son the grace of a holy and 
happy death. St. Joseph, patron of the 
Universal Church, pray for them. 

O powerful and immortal God, have 
compassion upon us miserable sinners 
and upon the whole world. With bitter 
tears of repentance we invoke Thee to 
end all wars and grant us peace in the 
sacred name of Thy Holy Family. 

One Our Father, Hail Mary, and 
Glory be to-the Father. 

Imprimatur: Bartholomew Joseph, 
Bishop of Camden. 


(Leaflets with the above prayer may be obtained free from Chas. A. Bittighofer, 
110 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., by sending a stamped, self-addressed 


envelope.) 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
ON SICK-ROOM ALTARS 
D. F. MILir 


One of the most comforting things that can be done for 
shut-ins who are confined more or less permanently is to 
prepare some kind of an altar in their room. It need not be 
elaborate nor expensive. It may be only a small table or unused 
dresser, covered with a white cloth, having a statue of the 
Sacred Heart or an image of the Blessed Mother upon it, 
with a couple of candles or vigil lights and perhaps a vase 
or two of flowers—all neatly arranged. Such an altar will 
provide a constant reminder of the supernatural world, and 
will compensate, in a measure, for the fact that the shut-in 
is deprived of the inspiration of the liturgy of the Church. 

An altar is a symbol of sacrifice. It is, even though humble, 
a reminder of those many altars throughout the world whereon 
the Lamb of God is sacrificed every day for the sins of the 
world. Every shut-in needs such a reminder, because the same 
spirit that led the Master to mount the cross gladly should 
inspire him to offer up his sufferings in atonement for sin. A 
little altar can do this better than anything; with that within 
reach of the sick person’s gaze, he will not find it hard to 
imagine a priest standing before it and “showing the death 
of the Lord.” Thus he will not be able to forget that his own 
sufferings, like the Saviour’s, are not in vain. 


An altar is a place of prayer—the starting point of 
prayer. An altar in a sick-room will transform the room into 
a holy place, where prayer will seem natural and easy. During 
long sleepless nights there will be a sense of companionship 
created by the dimly visible image of the Sacred Heart or the 
Immaculate Mother in the light of a burning vigil. During days 
that drag there will be a lessened sense of utter loneliness. 

Friends often ask shut-ins whether there is anything they 
can do to lighten their burden. Let them answer the question 
by asking that a little altar be prepared in their room, kept 
neat and clean and modestly adorned, and they will find the 
peace that always comes from the remembrance and nearness 
of God and His Saints. 
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THE CASE OF THE VANISHING 
INCISION 


A new kind of mystery story — whose chief character figures in many 
such incidents. Others will be told from time to time. 








D. F. MILLER 


T WAS an amazing thing that happened. It was in the operating 
room of the County Hospital. Three of the most prominent surgeons 
in the city, dressed in their immaculate white, were bending intently 
over the body of a woman whose only claim on their valuable time was 
the fact that she had the most intriguing combination of ailments of 
which they had ever heard. It was a case for the books, and for papers 
and speeches at medical conventions, if they could pull her through. 
But they had not expected the ultimate complication, an obvious cancer 
eating away at one of the organs not involved in the other complications. 
Even as they found it, the woman began to sink. Dr. Smith straightened 
up from the operating table. So. did Dr. Jones. 

“Call in one of the house surgeons,” said Dr. Black, impatiently, to 
one of the nurses, beginning to sew up the incision. He glanced at the 
patient’s face, then at the anaesthetist who shook her head. “She is going 
fast. He’ll just have time to finish the sewing.” 

It was then that Father Jackson wandered into the room, looking for 
all the world like a bewildered little man who had got lost and ended 
up here by accident. He bowed confusedly to each of the doctors, back- 
ing up as he did so, and then stood beside the patient and took out a 
worn little ritual. He prayed for a short while, and then made the sign 
of the cross on the woman’s forehead. The doctors smiled at one another, 
and two of them turned away while peeling the rubber gloves off their 
hands. 

“You'll be all right now,” said the priest finally to the woman. 

The doctors snickered. “Depends on what you mean by ‘all right’,” 
said Dr. Smith, sotto voce, to Jones. Dr. Jones laughed. 

There was a deep sigh from the operating table. It was followed by 
a cry from the nurse at the head of the patient. Dr. Black turned from 
the instrument table to see the woman he had just been working on 
struggling to sit up. Drs. Smith and Jones hurried back to the scene. 
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“Tt’s all right,” said the priest. ““Unbind her hands.” 

“You fool!” shouted Dr. Black. “She has an open incision. She’s 
dying —. My God!” he ejaculated. “The incision is gone!” 

The three doctors fumbled nervously at the sheet covering the 
woman. There was no trace of a wound. 

The woman sat up and said, in a normal voice: “I’d like a glass of 
water.” 

The nurse rushed out to get the water. The doctors looked at one 
another as if paralyzed. Meaningless words, questions, phrases, finally 
tumbled from their lips. They looked around for the old priest, but 
he was gone. 


THER JACKSON was uncomfortable. He didn’t like the turn 
ener were taking at all. He was just a simple, aging, untalented 
priest, sadly misjudged by the bishop who had elevated him to the posi- 
tion of pastor of the huge St. Luke’s parish, almost useless for the 
many tasks of his office. He couldn’t preach, everybody knew that, but 
no one better than himself. He got all muddled over financial matters, 
and had to leave them to the first assistant, a man of brilliance if ever 
there was one. He did love working for the sick and dying, and hearing 
confessions, but these were things that any priest could do. 

It was only recently that the strange occurrences began. When 
cating for the dying he had a habit of concluding his ministrations by 
saying some such phrase as “You'll be all right now” or “You won’t 
have to worry any more” or “All your troubles are over with.” He 
always meant them in a spiritual sense, of course. But of late, remarkable 
results were following upon the words. There was the case of old John 
Flynn, who, when Father Jackson had given him the last blessing and 
had him all ready for heaven, had come out of his agony to start chatting 
with the priest about the weather. There was young Mrs. Schultz, who, 
the doctors said, was doomed when pernicious anemia and peritonitis 
appeared after childbirth, who went home from the hospital well and 
strong the day he had come to give her the last sacraments. Now this. 
He felt very uneasy. What would be the end of it all? He was sure it 
was going to mean trouble for him. 

As always, he took his worries over into the church, or sellin into 
the sacristy where he spent as many hours as he could snatch kneeling 
on his prie-dieu looking out through the sacristy door toward the taber- 
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nacle. His meditation today was like a discussion with the Lora. 

“Why are you doing these things to me? I can’t see how any good is 
going to come from them. But, of course, you have your reasons, and I 
wouldn’t want to set myself up against them. But I never could see 
the need of new miracles today, because there are too many old ones 
that people pay no attention to anyway. However, there’s that first 
assistant of mine, a very learned man, and he’s always saying that what 
we need is some good first class miracles to convert the world. Maybe 
he’s right; surely he knows a lot more than I do. But why don’t you do 
these things when he’s around? He’s the one that could follow them up 
with the great sermons. Of course it’s possible that I’m just an old fool. 
Was it Pope Urban the Sixth or Urban the Eighth who made the law 
that nobody is to publish anything as a miracle unless the Church has 
officially approved it? Good Lord, I’m not going to publish anything. 
I believe you can work miracles if you want to, but I don’t need to see 
them, and, if you don’t mind, I’d just as soon not have anything to do 
with them.” 


E WAS startled from his meditation by a shadow that fell across 
H him. He looked up to see his first assistant, tall, handsome, grave, 
standing beside him. 

“Father,” whispered the curate, in a tone of voice that seemed to 
say “What have you been up to now?” — “There are three men in the 
parlor who insist on talking to you.” 

The old pastor shrank from the imperative gaze and words of his 
assistant. But he resisted. “Tell them,” he said, “tell them I’d rather hear 
their confessions over here.” 

“But they didn’t ask to go to confession,” said the young priest, “and 
they look like important people. You had better come.” 

The old priest got up obediently, genuflected, and followed the young 
man to the rectory. The three waiting men stood up as he entered the 
parlor. It was just as Father Jackson had suspected. They were the 
three doctors of the operating room. He sat down nervously and said 
nothing. 

“Reverend sir,” said Dr. Smith, with a preliminary glance at his 
companions, “we have come to beg your indulgence while we ask you 
a few questions about — about what happened at the County Hospital 
this morning. We feel that this is something that, to say the least, is 
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worthy of incorporating in a record. And we feel that possibly you have 
something to tell us for the record, and that perhaps you know of similar 
cases that will enhance the record.” 


Father Jackson squirmed in his chair. He rubbed his hand back over 
his head nervously and his thinning hair became disheveled, standing 
out at odd angles from his head. “Records?” he said. “No, I know noth- 
ing about records. And I know no more about what happened this morn- 
ing than you do. You must excuse me.” 

“But, remonstrated Dr. Jones, “this is something extraordinary — 
epochal, you might say. It is something all medical men will want to 
know about.” 

“I know something more extraordinary,” said the old priest, rather 
wearily. 

“‘What’s that?” asked the doctors, leaning forward expectantly. 

“The fact that Jesus Christ is actually present a few feet away from 
here, over in that church.” 

The doctors leaned back. “Now listen, Father,” said Dr. Black, in a 
cajoling tone, “we are intelligent men, and busy men. We respect your 
beliefs and all that. But we think you have a duty to society and to 
posterity to tell us all you know about the vanishing of that incision 
this morning.” 

“T tell you,” said the priest, “I know nothing, except that God is 
good and powerful, and that He loves us all.” 

Dr. Jones took over. “Yes, that’s right. We all believe in God. But 
perhaps if you were to tell us all you know about this incident and any 
others like it, it would help us to — well, it would help us to love God 
more.” The old priest was looking out of the window, so Dr. Jones took 
the opportunity to wink at his companions. They smiled in return, and 
then suddenly both wink and smiles froze on their faces. 

“And I know something more,” continued the priest, as if there had 
been no intervening words. “I know that one of you has been living in 
adultery these past ten years. That another has murder on his hands, 
having performed a dozen abortions, for huge fees, during the past 
year. That the third has scoffed at the very existence of God, and has 
used his profession to destroy God in the minds of the ignorant and 
helpless. But God is good, and merciful,” he added, with one appealing 
look into the eyes of each man. Then he rose from his chair, seemingly 
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more old and tired than ever. “You must excuse me now,” he said, and 
passed from the room. 


The three surgeons sat, white-faced, motionless, consciously afraid 
to look at one another, each one awed by his own thoughts and wonder- 
ing what were the thoughts of the others. Then the first assistant breezed 
efficiently into the room. 


“Gentlemen,” he said apologetically, “I just saw Father Jackson go 
out of the house toward the church. Obviously he left you abruptly. I 
do hope he said nothing rude and that he gave you no cause for offense. 
He is an old man, you know, with a few queer ideas, and you mustn’t 
judge ——” 

Dr. Jones licked his parched lips. Even his voice sounded brittle and 
dry. He managed to break in. “Queer? Yes, oh yes, quite queer, quite 
queer.” He gathered strength. “You see we came here to ask a few 
simple questions, but we got no answer.” 

“If I can help you — ”said the young priest, in question form. 

“No, no,” said Dr. Black, having found a voice. “It’s quite all right. 
We'll just drop the whole matter.” 

“I assure you,” continued the assistant, “I would esteem it an 
honor — ” 

“We must be going,” said Dr. Smith, looking at his watch. “But it 
won't hurt you to know why we came. This morning we — we are sur- 
geons — were operating on a woman. We found after we had made 
our incision that her case was hopeless; in fact, she was dying under 
the anaesthetic. Then this queer priest of yours walked in and said some- 
thing over her, and she became suddenly well and even the incision we 
had just made disappeared. We came here to ask him for an explanation 
of it, that’s all. We’ll have to leave without it.” 

The curate grew suddenly and visibly excited. “But gentlemen,” he 
said enthusiastically, “I can explain that to you. If what you say is true, 
and no one could possibly doubt the words of three intelligent men like 
yourselves, that is a miracle. Miracles are God’s way of proving the 
truth of His faith. Why, it must be evident to you men now that the 
Catholic Church is divine. I have no idea of what your former beliefs 
were. You look like good men to me, strong men, thoughtful men. This 
is no doubt just what you have been waiting for. Now you have the 
truth. I congratulate you, gentlemen.” — 
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The three doctors moved in unison toward the door. Their profes- 
sional self-possession had fully returned. 

“Really,” said Dr. Jones, smiling graciously, “you do have a theory, 
don’t you?” 

“What we came here for,” said Dr. Smith, banteringly, “was an 
explanation, not a sermon.” 

“I must say I’m interested — deeply interested in the phenomenon 
we observed,” said Dr. Black, confidingly, “and will take every oppor- 
tunity to see it repeated. Right now though, I have patients to attend. 
Good-day, young reverend.” 

“Good-day,” said Dr. Jones. 

“Good-day,” said Dr. Smith. 


HE three men vanished. The assistant pastor of St. Luke’s parish 
ens uncertainly in the hall-way, looking at the door through 
which they had gone. Finally he gave his head a determined shake —a 
shake that seemed to dislodge an idea that had been there a long time. 
Then he walked slowly over to the sacristy of the church. He saw the 
pastor kneeling on the prie-dieu where he had found him a half hour 
before. He located another prie-dieu far back in the shadows and knelt 
down and buried his face in his hands. 

The old pastor, hearing the sounds in the sacristy, looked around. 

“Bless my soul,” he whispered to himself. “It’s a miracle.” Then 
he added: “With due respect to Pope Urban the Sixth — or was it the 
Eighth?” 





Isaias and Gas-Rationing 


If we are feeling a gasoline shortage in this country, in 
England they are naturally feeling it even more. Bus service 
has been curtailed in many parts of the country, and in many 
towns the Sunday morning schedules are discontinued. Recently 
the local newspaper at Burton-on-Trent carried an advertise- 
ment which stated: 

“Bus to Catholic Church will not run tomorrow.” (See 
Isaias, XL, 31) 

The text indicated reads: “But they that hope in the Lord ” 
shall renew their strength, they shall take wings as eagles, they 
shall run and not be weary, they shall walk and not faint.” 
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AN ARMY CHRISTMAS 





A glimpse of the means that must be used to make Christmas like 
Christmas in the Army, where the ingenuity of the chaplain is taxed to 
the limit. 





E. F. MILLer 


HIS chaplain was determined to make Christmas as Christmasy as 

he possibly could for the soldiers who comprised his vast and noble 
parish. Many of the men were away from home on the feast for the 
first time; many of them had been married just a short time before, and 
were, therefore, nursing a lonesomeness that was sharp and cutting; 
many of them were dull and listless in the thought that all they had to 
serve them now were memories — that the calm and pleasant times of 
the past were gone forever. Amidst this plethora of gloom the day of 
cheer and goodwill drew on. The chaplain decided that he would have 
to do his best to re-create some of the home atmosphere so that his 
charges would acquire some of the spirit of the feast and forget the 
pains and pangs that were theirs on the thought of what they were 
missing. 

An Army regulation chapel is a beautiful piece of architecture, 
with a varnished groined roof, an elevated sanctuary, and softly tinted 
stained glass windows. In fact, of all the buildings on the Post the chapel 
is by far the most substantial and most beautiful. But it is unadorned. 
In view of the fact that it is destined for use amongst Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews, there may be nothing in it during off-service 
times that might point it out as the property of any specific denomina- 
tion. 

Nevertheless it would lend itself nicely to decorations, particularly 
Christmas decorations. The chaplain stood in the rear, under the 
balcony, and surveyed the prospect. He could hang streamers from 
one light to another, placing electric lights of different colors along these 
streamers. He could adorn the windows with red and green tinsel. He 
could fill every corner with Christmas trees and branches from the 
same. His imagination drew fancy pictures of what he could accom- 
plish in the couple of days that still remained before the feast. 

But he was not counting on the daily bulletin that even while he 
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was planning was being turned off the press. It had not been long 
before that the terrible fire in Boston claimed so many lives. A scare 
ran through the Army officials. They were determined that no such 
catastrophe would take place in their camps. And so it was that the 
daily bulletin came out with a strict prohibition against putting up any 
kind of decorations in any of the recreation rooms or chapels which 
would not be absolutely fire-proof. The regulation was wise and 
reasonable. But it undermined the schemes of the chaplain completely. 
He would have to revise his ideas from the beginning. 


OT to be overcome by so slight an obstacle as the above, he got 
into his car and drove to the nearest city to see what he could 
pick up. Literally it had to be a pick-up, for the funds in the regiment 
were very low. In fact there simply were no funds for so supererogatory 
a thing as a decoration or two. Whatever would be gotten, would simply 
have to be gotten as well as it could be gotten. He did not know exactly 
where he would go or whom he would ask for the necessary gold, frank- 
incense and myhrr; perhaps God would direct him. He found himself, 
eventually, in the rectory of a priest whom he had met before — just 
to say hello, not to beg. He didn’t need to beg just yet, for he had 
twenty dollars of his own in his pocket for which he had no immediate 
use, and which he could spend before he had to seek the help of others. 
The priest was glad to see him, inviting him to lunch; to which the 
chaplain acceded. In the course of the meal the priest invited the chaplain 
to say “hello” to his Young Ladies’ Sodality, meeting an hour hence to 
make preparations for a Christmas Party. 

A Young Ladies’ Sodality is a blessing in any parish, for where 
can better workers be found to promote any scheme that is good and 
worth-while than amongst these fair creatures who never seem to tire in 
the doing of good? The Young Ladies’ Sodality of the parish where the 
chaplain was visiting was no exception. He allowed himself to be led 
over to their sodality room and to be maneuvered into the position of 
being speech-maker. But he didn’t mind this. He told the girls about 
camp life, about the soldiers, and how homesick some of them were. 
That’s about all he said. But he was amply rewarded. No sooner had he 
finished than the president of the sodality arose from her place and 
suggested that the girls donate to the camp their Christmas crib — the 
one which adorned one of the corners of the sodality room. 
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ELL, when the chaplain set out for his camp the next morning, 
Wi: car was filled with decorations. He had secured not only the 
crib, but several strings of electric lights. He had been presented with 
several stars with globes hidden within them. In fact he had enough to 
fill his chapel with the signs and symbols of Christmas, without creat- 
ing a fire hazard in any way at all. 

He spent the next couple of days in giving free vent to his imagina- 
tion — in hanging up and arranging all that he had found in such a 
way as to make the soldiers think that they weren’t very far from home 
after all. He was well pleased with the final effect. It was all that he had 
desired. 

And then came Christmas eve. One of the soldiers had been spending 
his free time during the previous week in building a Confessional. 
He had lavished on it all the care and skill that he possessed. He was 
finished now, and with pride he appeared before the chapel door with 
a truck in which his masterpiece was contained. He had it carried out 
and placed in one of the front offices. And hardly had he placed it there 
than the chaplain entered it and began to hear confessions. Confessions 
went on from 6:30 to 10:30 P.M., and there was still no end to the 
line. But at 10:30 the telephone began to ring. It rang persistently, un- 
ceasingly. A soldier in the line finally answered it, and came over to the 
chaplain with the message that he was wanted in the hospital at once. 

Telling the men that he would be back shortly, he went out to his 
car, first, though, supplying himself with the holy oils, and set out for 
the hospital. It was raining now, and the sky was low and thick. One 
of the soldiers was very sick. And since he was in a ward surrounded by 
other sick soldiers no lights could be turned on. The chaplain took two 
stubs of candles from his pocket, fixed them firmly on a chair, and by 
their flickering light, anointed the young man. The service was solemn 
and sacred. At the very next bed a radio was playing so softly that it 
could hardly be heard. But the melody was unmistakeable: “Silent 
Night, Holy Night.” 

It was well after eleven o’clock when the chaplain returned to his 
confessional. The soldiers were still lined up, and the chapel was already 
crowded to the street. The priest went back to work and heard con- 
fessions till midnight sharp. Then he went up to the sacristy and vested 
for Mass. Meanwhile the organ was playing the familiar Christmas 
carols, and a soldier was singing them who had been destined for the 
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Metropolitan Opera when the war sent him into the service. His voice 
was as clear and beautiful as a bird’s and as sweet as an angel’s. Down 
in the chapel the only lights turned on were those on the Christmas 
trees, the spot light on the crib, and the star above and the candies on 
the altar. It was beautiful, and though every single inch of the chapel 
was occupied, there were not a few tears to be seen falling from the 
eyes of strong and stalwart men who in that moment felt as close to 
God as they had ever in their lives. 


HE Mass was said, the sermon given and the wishes for a Merry 
Christmas expressed. Then the soldiers went back to their barracks 
and to bed. The chaplain sat in his little sacristy and relaxed — and 
reflected. “I wonder,” he thought, “if out in civilian life there is such 
faith as we had here tonight.” Well, maybe there is. But the soldiers 
are surely not falling far behind. May God bless them and keep them 
always. 
The chaplain arose wearily from his chair. It was close to three 
o’clock. He had another Mass at six. He must go to his quarters and get 
some sleep. He put out the lights and departed. 





Plaque on Wall of Natches 
Cathedral 


In perpetual remembrance 

Of the Vow made by the 

Catholics of Natchez 

To observe thenceforth the Feast of 
Corpus Christi 

As a Holyday of Obligation 

By assisting at the Divine Sacrifice 
Pronounced Sept. 18, A.D. 1862 
Approved by Our Holy Father 
Pope Pius IX 

February 25, A.D. 1864 

Approval promulgated Dec. 6, A.D. 1865 


Dispensed by authority of Holy See 
August 22, A.D. 1913 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
L. F. HyLanp 


Complaints of husbands or wives may be sent in 
to Tue Licuorran. They should be signed and 
return address should be given, so that, if neces- 
sary, personal replies may be made. Selected com- 
plaints will be dealt with in this column, without 
publication of names or places. 


Complaint: My wife has insisted on taking a job because 
jobs are plentiful now, and she wants the extra money she 
can earn. We have four children, and God knows what is 
happening’ to them. I am earning about $60 a week, so that 
we do not really need extra money, even though there are 
always things for which it can be used. Can you suggest any- 
thing that will bring my wife back into the home? 

Solution: I suspect, in this case, the presence of contributing 
circumstances on your own part, perhaps without your being 
aware of placing them. Have you, in the past, been more or 
less high-handed in deciding how the money you earned was 
to be used? Have you kept your wages and doled out sums 
to your wife? Have you failed to let her feel that she could 
be trusted with money, or allowed her to bear little or no 
share of the responsibility of handling the financial affairs 
of the home? If so, her job-holding is a means of compensat- 
ing herself for the lack of the sense of ownership that every 
wife and mother desires. If you promise to make her a full- 
fledged partner in financial matters, and to give her authority 
over a certain amount of money every week, you will have some 
chance of winning her away from her job and back to the 
home and children where she belongs. 

Let us say, however, that you have had implicit trust in 
your wife and have given her plenty of financial responsibility. 
If this is so, then she is motivated either by false patriotism 
(somebody told her she was more needed at a factory-bench 
or shop-counter than for the full-time job of raising four good 
future citizens of America), or she has been carried away by 
avarice and greed. If she has been falsely advised, try to in- 
duce her to consult a reliable adviser; if she is avaricious to 
the point where she is willing to sell the future of her children 
for the extra 20 dollars a week she can have now, then pray 
hard and long for her. And God help YOU. 











FLYING FUR 


Whenever “Lockjaw” Thrace stepped into his office, the fur flew. It 
certainly flew fast and furious — the day of this story. 








R. A. Gaypbos 


VERY morning before work Peggy Allen and Marge Holby 
stopped and shopped — window-shopped — at Smugg’s Depart- 
ment Store. Usually they just looked, admired, and yearned. But this 
morning was different. Today besides looking and admiring, they made 
comparisons and seriously priced numbers in the late winter fur display ; 
this morning they meant business. They were in the market for fur. Or 
rather, to be more truthful, they were just on the point of being in the 
market. The story of it all was very simple. In the office of J. Wilson 
Thrace and Co., where they worked, Peggy had become the company 
heroine by finding a lost formula for making substitute silk stockings. 
Just when the boss had decided it was time to take it out of moth balls 
and put it into use, now that the war had taken real silk off the hosiery 
market, the formula could not be found. Overnight it had become a 
valuable trade secret, so there had been the promise of a “substantial 
reward” for the finder. The whole office force had united in the search, 
had opened every drawer and looked behind every file cabinet until 
Peggy became the lucky person to find the all important little piece of 
paper stuck in the bottom of a file drawer. She herself said it was all 
pure luck — just pure luck. And it was. 


But that was yesterday. Today was Saturday, the morning the pay 
envelopes were given out, the morning Peggy expected Mr. Thrace to 
bonus her with a fifty dollar check, the morning of the fur sale at 
Smugg’s. “Lockjaw” Thrace — Peggy’s pet name for him — wasn’t 
generous by nature, but one of the old timers in the office remembered 
how eight years before he had shelled out fifty dollars in a some- 
what similar case. That’s why Peggy and Marge were now shopping 
so earnestly. 

“Peggy, doesn’t it thrill you to death, being serious about buying a 
fur!” giggled the prim, plump and pretty Marge. 


“Yeah. It gives you the creeps trying to decide, though,” said Peggy 
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a little excitedly. “You hate to think you might be picking the wrong 
one now that you actually find yourself eligible for a skin.” 

“Decide?” asked Marge. “I thought we did that last night. You 
know we agreed on that Beaver-Dyed Coney for fifty-nine fifty!” 

“Oh, Marge, I know. But just look at that Assembled Ocelot, only 
eighty-nine dollars,” Peggy burst out, reading the price tag. Her face 
was flush with excitement, her blue eyes danced with pleasure and 
anticipation, while her red hair seemed to crackle on the brisk morning 
air. 

“Listen, idiot, there’s a thirty dollar difference between those wraps!” 
Purser for their private partnership of Allen & Holby, Marge’s blood 
ran thick with the conservative blood of solid, trustworthy bankers. 

“Yes, but this is the chance of a life time,” Peggy said as she fed her 
eyes on the forbidden fruit. “Who knows when old Lockjaw will ever 
stake us to fifty bucks again?” 

“It’s not the fifty bucks — it’s the thirty I’m thinking about. Nine- 
fifty has already knocked the bottom out of our budget. What will that 
extra thirty do?” 

“We can do without lunch for a couple of weeks, cut out a couple 
of shows and let Mrs. Hickey wait for the room rent. We've done it 
before.” 

“But it’s not worth it, Peg! Those hunger weeks practically kill me!” 

Peggy just stood there admiring the soft richness of the “Assembled 
Ocelot, only $89.00.” It was a smart looking piece, fawn colored, dappled 
with delicately contrasting blacks. It was made just to go with red hair 
like hers. And that collar — she knew it would feel heavenly around 
her neck. 

“Only eighty-nine dollars!” she found herself saying. 

“Only fifty-nine fifty,” replied the persistent Marge. 

“Only eighty-nine !” 


HEY stood there quoting the numbers at each other as the busy 
morning crowd hustled by them on its way to offices and Saturday 
morning sales at the stores. Happy as two school girls with an extra 
dime to spend on candy they did their bidding entirely unconscious of the 
moving stream behind them. 
A grumpy-looking old man passed by, almost collided with them. 
He walked with a slow and ponderous determination, giving each rubber 
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heel a vigorous two-hundred pound dig into the pavement. It looked as 


if he wanted to stamp, to pound, to crush anything that crossed his path. 
But he saw the girls in time and managed to steer his great hulk around 
them. 

Peggy caught the peculiar smell of a chewed, half-burned, unlit, stale 
cigar. Instinctively she turned to identify the odor with a person she 
knew. But she saw nothing, merely the restless flood of the morning 
crowd flowing by in its most unregimented and impersonal way. 

“It’s getting late, Marge. We better start moving. No use making 
Lockjaw sore at us this morning. I’ll wait outside here while you have 
them save both those coats for us till one o’clock.” 

Peggy stayed where she was, looking at but not seeing the “Assem- 
bled Ocelot, only $89.00.” She was thinking of her boss, old Lockjaw. 
She wondered what he was made of inside, whether it would kill him 
to smile, whether he was human like most other people or whether he 
actually did have ice-water running through his veins like people said. 
Then Marge joined her again for the walk to the office of J. Wilson 
Thrace & Co. 

“What would Lockjaw say if he ever saw us arguing prices before 
a fur display?” Peggy mused out loud. 

“T don’t know,” Marge answered. “He’s the queerest bird God ever 
made. You can’t be sure what he ever feels, hears or sees.” 

“Ever try to figure him out, Marge? Don’t people just have to smile 
or be happy once in a while? What savage enjoyment does he get out of 
chewing those half-burnt out and rancid-smelling cigars? Where does he 
get them? You never see him using a match or starting a fresh one.” 

“Too many questions and no answers,” Marge smiled as she thought 
of the boss and his very special eccentricities. “But he was different 
yesterday ! Remember how he handled his cigar? And he used matches, 
too!” 

‘“T remember he was rare yesterday but didn’t pay any attention,” 
said Peggy. “I was intent on finding that secret for making Kylon Hose, 
or maybe you’d say I was looking for that paper that had ‘fur coat’ 
written on it.” She giggled. 


HEY had entered the office building and were walking up the 
stairs as they always walked up. Their morning exercise. 
“Gee, Peg, I'll never forget the sight! It was the strangest thing. 
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His eyes looked like they wanted to smile but his face wouldn’t let them. 
And at such a time like that, when he must have been all worried about 
that formula!” 

“Looking back on it,” Peg said, “I do remember now that he smoked 
a cigar. Maybe his first time in history.” 

“And he didn’t bite it, wrangle with it or chew it either.” 

“Yeah, it was a queer sight that we'll probably never see again.” 

“And remember how he sucked on the cigar,’ Marge laughed. “He 
looked like it burnt his lips just to touch it. He acted kind of jittery with 
it, afraid of it. He treated it kind of reverently as if it were a sacrilege 
to chew it. He was so excited and worried that he just had: to do some- 
thing different !”’ 

“Maybe his heart isn’t a hunk of cracked ice and he was actually 
upset. He does eat and vegetate like a human being, you know.” 

They entered the office, freed themselves of galoshes and wraps and 
began settling down to their half day’s work. There was an atmosphere 
of expectancy in the place today. They and all the rest of the office gang 
were anxious to know what Peggy’s “substantial reward” would be 
from old man Thrace. Some wise-cracked about it’s being impossible to 
bleed a guy who had no blood. Some made bets that she wouldn’t get 
twenty-five dollars out of him. Old Jack Morgan'the bookkeeper was the 
only one to back the boss; he was the only one to remember the fifty 
dollar bonus of eight years ago. 

Within five minutes the office-ogre himself walked in — the first time 
in his life that he’d ever come even five minutes late for work. Scowling 
as he always did and stomping as only he could stomp, J. Wilson Thrace 
thumped past the desks and through the noisy chatter of the typewriters. 
He stopped at the door of his private office and turned completely around 
with all the disarming grace of a clumsy baby elephant. Silent and 
sphinx-like he waited till Peggy looked up, then motioned her to his 
office. 

“Good luck, Peggy!” came from all over the room. 

“Flash your eyes, Peg. Give him enough charm to curl his hair,” 
Marge advised. “Think of those furs waiting down at Smugg’s, then 
make him give.” 


T DIDN'T take long. Within five minutes a defeated Peggy dragged 
herself out of the lion’s den. No fifty dollar smile played on her 
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face, no fifty dollar light shone in her eye. She might have been thinking 
of next winter’s cold, because she shivered a little, as if she already 
missed the fur coat she had never possessed. The gang watched her, 
silent and expectant, a hushed and anxious courtroom waiting for the 
verdict of the jury. 

“The whole gang gets off work next Saturday morning,” she began, 
evidently giving the best news first. She paused for a moment, took a 
deep breath. She didn’t want them to see her cry. “I’ll get a fifteen 
dollar bonus this week.” 

That was all she had to say. 


Hers was a tragedy of disappointment and the entire office crew 
shared in it, but what could they do? They said harsher and meaner 
things than ever about the human iceberg and consigned him to the 
hottest nether-regions, yet they performed their routine work. They 
grumbled and insinuated the vilest things about their boss, very similar 
to a ship’s crew about to mutiny against a tyrannical captain, and still 
they did his bidding. 

Peggy didn’t talk at all. Just tried to do her work. Tried to tell 
herself that after all it was a reward, a free gift; he didn’t promise any 
specified amount. She could save up for a coat next year. She was 
swallowing hard; her throat felt tough and sticky as if she had just 
eaten a pound of crackers. Her upper lip trembled like it always did when 
she was trying hard, extra hard, to control the dammed up tears inside 
her. “The Assembled Ocelot” was now farther away than it had ever 
been — farther away than the moon. 

“How could a guy be like that!” exploded Marge who took the 
fifteen dollar reward as a personal insult. ‘“‘A half day off and a measly 
fifteen bucks! It’s a wonder he didn’t offer you the first pair of Kylon 
stockings and let it go at that. Certainly would have been cheaper !” 

“For heaven’s sake be quiet, Marge. Yell loud enough and you'll soon 
be talking us both out of a job. What’s the difference whether we work 
for a human being or a machine? Only remember that this machine has 
ears, so shut up!” Peggy spoke more harshly than she realized. The 
blow-up helped loosen that tight feeling in her breast. 

Mechanically she tried to type some letters, but soon caught herself 
leaving out words. She tore the paper from the carriage, put in a new 
sheet. She heard Marge calling Smugg’s on the telephone. That’s right, 
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she thought, no use holding the coats if they couldn’t even afford the 
fifty-nine fifty now. 

Was she sick or what? What was the matter with her? Her ear 
drums began to ache at the persistent clack-clack of the typewriters 
around her. The air in the room choked her and somehow pressed the 
disappointment still deeper into her heart. Her eyes followed the copy of 
the letter she was trying to type, but her hands would not obey. They 
left out words here, typed them twice there. For the third time she 
began a renewed attempt on the letter to Holmes & Co. 

“Hello,” Marge spoke into her phone, “this is Miss Margaret Holby. 
I’m calling up about some furs. There were two I had reserved this 
morning. . . . No, I didn’t buy them. . . . Yes, I work for J. Wilson 
Thrace and Company. But what I want to say is. . . . You understand 
very well? But listen, sap! I tell you I’m not buying those furs. . . .” 
Marge heard a click at the Smugg end of the line and knew she held 
a dead phone. She slammed it down into its cradle. 

“What’s the world coming to is what I’d like to know?” she asked 
the world around her. “You try to give a message to some fatheaded 
floorman and he hangs up! I don’t get to say a word to him and already 
he tells me he understands ! Smugg’s is headed for the rocks!” 

“Miss Margaret Allen and Miss Margaret Holby?” 


ARGE and Peggy looked up, startled by the correct sounding of 
Meeteie names. There before them was a uniformed man from 
Smugg’s, two large packages under his arms. They were cardboard 
clothing boxes with the familiar Smugg’s orange and black emblem. The 
girls nodded their acknowledgment, wide-eyed and uncomprehendingly. 

“Okay,” said the delivery man, “sign here.” He handed them his 
receipt book. 

“Hey, you’ve got this wrong, buddy!” exclaimed Peggy. 

“Yeah,” said Marge, “there’s a mistake. I just called Smugg’s and 
was going to tell them . . .” 

“All I do is deliver, lady. All you gotta do is sign for ’em.” 

Peggy looked at the receipt. There was her name in the blank space 
at the top. In the middle of the sheet was written: “Assembled Ocelot, 
$89.00. Paid in cash.” 

Marge’s name was on the other receipt. Down below was the one 
item: ‘““Beaver-Dyed Coney, $59.50. Paid in cash.” 
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While they were examining both the receipts, Lockjaw Thrace 
opened the door to his office, pounded across the room to the outer door 
and left without a word. He acted as if he didn’t see the delivery man; 
you'd think he hadn’t noticed the girls looking at the receipts. He simply 
stomped past as always, chewing heartily on his half-smoked, unlit cigar, 
looking as if he enjoyed the taste but walking as if he wanted to crush 
anything that crossed his path. 

In a strange bewilderment and a happy enchantment, both Margarets 
watched him pass. As the door closed their puzzled glances met. They 
smiled — and signed. 








Defender of Faith 


Sir William Dobbie, Governor of the Island of Malta during 
its two-year siege by overwhelming Axis air forces, in a radio 
address recently expressed a sentiment which is coming to be 
more and more widely felt in the present war. “During the 
two years of the war,” he said, “I was very conscious of the 
good hand of God upon us. I am sure that the continued safety 
of Malta was ultimately due to His divine protection. Many 
others share this conviction with me, and we are glad to 
acknowledge it humbly and thankfully. I am convinced that 
%* God does still answer prayer. I believe that recognition of this * 
fact was the secret of the spirit, endurance and fortitude shown 
by so many persons in Malta. Lessons which we can draw from 
the epic story of Malta are: first, a stout heart still produces 
great results; secondly, cooperation in efforts and a determina- 
tion to help each other is vitally important, especially in times of 
stress; and thirdly, acknowledgment of God through Christ and 
trust in Him is now, as ever, the thing which matters most.” 


Mothers and Mass 


Beginning this Sunday members of the Legion of 
Mary will be on hand in St. Peter’s School to take 
care of small children during the 10 o’clock Mass in 
order that mothers who otherwise would be unable to 
come may have a chance to assist at Holy Mass. 

This notice in the parish bulletin of a church in the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis appears to be a very practical solution | 

















to the difficulty experienced by many young mothers. They 
wish to attend Sunday Mass; yet the children are too young 
to be left home by themselves, and the mother finds it too 
embarrassing to bring them into church, where they are 
likely to’ cause a disturbance. We recommend the idea to the 
charitable members of other Catholic parishes. 
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Tests of Character (1) 


ON TAKING CRITICISM 
L. M. MErrILL 


Character is defined as “life dominated by right principles.” It is 
that habitual state in which all feelings, emotions, reactions, decisions 
of life are kept under the control of enlightened reason and faith. 

There are many minor spheres of activity in human lives from which 
character can be judged or measured. What we mean by these minor 
spheres of activity can be judged from some of the titles that will be 
used in this series of short articles: “On Concentration”— “On Waiting” 
—‘On Giving In’—‘On Punctuality’—‘On Bearing Grudges’—“On 
Facial Expression’—‘On Sarcasm’—“On Asking Favors,’ etc. 

The first test in the series is “On Taking Criticism,” i.e, how we 
accept criticisms made, either in kindness or unkindness, directly to us. 
Inherent in every criticism are two things: 1) the assumption on the 
part of the criticizer that he knows more than we do, and 2) that 
we have been acting inefficiently, improperly or wrongly. It is easy to 
see how these two assumptions can cause, not a reasonable judgment 
and appropriate action, which would be a sign of strong character, but 
rather some form of sensitiveness, rebellion, or pride, the marks of a 
weak character. 

Any person who must conscientiously answer some or all the follow- 
ing questions in the affirmative, will know he has not a strong character: 

1. Am I deeply depressed by criticism, allowing myself to become 
gloomy and discouraged and tempted to give up trying to better myself? 

2. Do I make strong efforts to defend myself whenever I am criti- 
cized, as if I could not possibly have been wrong? 

3. Do I answer almost every criticism of myself by criticizing the 
one who offered it, either in regard to the same matter or in some 
different field? 

4. Do I spend considerable time by myself dreaming up appropriate 
answers and rebuttals to someone who has criticized me? 

5. Do I deliberately do the opposite of what has been suggested to 
me in criticism, to show that I have no regard for the correcter or his 
correction? 

6. Do I show that I am pained and hurt by criticism, sometimes even 
displaying a lingering grudge for the one who criticized me? 

Criticism naturally hurts pride. Pride has no part in the makeup 
of a strong character; such a one is entirely subordinated to the prin- 
ciples of humility. When all the above questions can be answered in the 
negative, strength of character has been attained. 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








Notes for posterity (To be read by the people of the year 2000, 
as a companion piece to the story of World War II): In the year 1943, 
the second year of America’s participation in the war, automobiles began 
to disappear. Those that did appear were often seen at the side of the 
road with a flat tire or a smoking engine. In some parts of the country 
it was a misdemeanor punishable by fine or imprisonment to drive an 
automobile, unless you were a doctor, a minister of religion, or a public 
official of some kind. Nine-tenths of the jokes used over the radio and in 
private conversation were about the shortage of tires, the difficulties of 
transportation, and other war-time sacrifices. Bootleggers appeared, 
selling gasoline at exorbitant prices, some selling tires like smuggled 
jewelry or gold. 

© 

All public conveyances were overcrowded. Where, not long before, 
the railroads went begging for passengers and were either in or on the 
way into bankruptcy, they now began to beg people to stay off the 
trains. Railroad fares jumped to almost twice what they had been before, 
and still the trains remained crowded. It was an ordinary thing for 
people to stand up in the aisle of a coach for a three-hundred or four- 
hundred mile trip and sometimes even longer. Train officials gave up 
trying to be courteous and patient and calm and became irritable and 
touchy. Railroad stations became so crowded that you could wait in line 
half an hour to an hour to buy a ticket. Even coach seats were reserved 
on some trains, and when you finally got to the ticket-window you 
sometimes couldn’t buy a ticket for love or money. If you had sleeping 
reservations, they were often taken from you the last minute and given 
to an army officer or defense plant executive. Railroad lines that for years 
had boasted of always being on time gave up all pretense of worrying 
about schedules, and it was foolish to plan on anything under an hour 
as adequate time to make connections from one road to another. Freight — 
mostly war-goods— was more important than passengers and often 
took the through track while the crack passenger trains waited on a 
siding. Troop movements sometimes wiped out passenger schedules en- 
tirely; the government would call up a road and take over a dozen 
regularly scheduled passenger trains for soldiers only. 

© 

Street-cars and buses in cities almost gave up trying to handle the 
crowds. If you moved about much in a city, you were sure to learn 
what it meant to see as many as five street-cars pass you by without 
stopping because not another person could be squeezed in. They carried 
placards pleading with people not to ride them if they had no important 
business. Bus companies went back to their junk yards and rehabilitated 
buses that had, in better times, been finally abandoned. Taxicabs be- 
came scarce, and many of those that remained on the streets were driven 
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by women, some of them not too experienced as drivers. And you 
wouldn’t take a taxi if you were in a hurry, because the taxi would 
wait until every seat was taken and then might cruise to almost every 
part of the city, dropping and picking up passengers, before it got you to 
your destination. 

© 


Advertising played an entirely new role during the hectic years. Not 
only did railroads advertise to prevent people from traveling, and 
streetcars to keep them home, but the Telephone Co. (there was only 
one) advertised to stop them from making calls, the Telegraph Co. to 
induce them to write letters instead of sending telegrams, the daily news- 
papers to beseech them to borrow instead of buying a copy of their 
favorite paper. Many commodities advertised to tell people there wouldn’t 
be any more till after the war, which everybody knew. Manufacturers 
were much concerned about post-war markets, because almost every 
firm making planes, motors, submarines, ships for the war effort adver- 
tised how good their product was and kept reminding people of what 
wonderful civilian goods they would be making after the war. 

j © 

Food problems became acute in 1943. Meat was scarce and housewives 
would tramp from market to market to come home in the end with 
only a few pigs’ feet. Black markets sprang up. Here you could buy a 
beef roast for 75 cents a pound, if you knew the man and he knew you. 
There you could buy a slab of bacon for the same price, if you knew the 
butcher’s wife’s mother. There was a race to stock cellars with canned 
goods; some who could afford it put in supplies enough to last for 
two years. Coffee was kept in safes with the family jewels; a pound 
of tea in reserve was the surest sign of affluence. The winter of 42-43 
was made memorable by a number of mild epidemics — colds, influenza, 
sinus infections, etc., because fuel oil was rationed and many homes, 
offices, business places, churches, etc., could not be kept adequately 
heated. Yet everybody had enough to eat and a varied diet at that, even 
though they could not pick and choose as formerly, and it was possible 
to keep warm by the use of various expedients. 


© 


Moral for the people of the year 2000: Most likely you have facilities 
and comforts undreamed of before World War II. You have daily 
transoceanic air-liners. You have super-highways from coast to coast. 
You have planned cities, with planned apartment houses and homes, 
that bring everything you need within reach of your hand. You have 
refined foods and thrilling amusements. But don’t feel too secure. We 
who are dead now had what we thought were the last and greatest de- 
velopments of science. In 1941 we never dreamed that they could be 
taken away. But we forgot God and the spiritual values and much of the 
moral law, and in a short time God reduced us to almost beggary. Don’t 
make our mistake. With all your progress, cling to God, and you won’t 
be dispossessed of the fruits and discoveries of earth, which are lent 
by Him to those who love Him. 
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OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


A MOHAMMEDAN thought to make a public fool of Bishop 


A 


Samonas of Jerusalem by asking him three unanswerable ques- 
tions about the Holy Eucharist. 

“How is it possible,” he inquired, “for bread and wine to 
become the body and blood of Christ ?” 

“You have grown since childhood,” was the Bishop’s answer. 
“Tf the human body can change food and drink into flesh and 
blood, then it should be easy for God to do so.” 

“But how can Christ be present in such a small host?” was 
the next question. 

“The sky is very large, and your eye is very small,” was the 
response, “yet your eye contains in itself the whole gigantic 
picture.” 

“Well, then,” pursued the Mohammedan, “how can the 
same body of Christ be present in all churches at the same 
time?” 

“In a large mirror,” answered the Bishop, “your image is 
reflected but once. Break it into a hundred pieces, and the same 
image is reflected entirely in each piece. If such things are 
possible in everyday life, are they not possible with God? After 
all, is not everything possible with God?” 


A WAY OUT 


CATECHIST was teaching a group of Ubangi children in the 
heart of Africa. 

“What would you have done,” the catechist asked a thirteen 
year old child, “if you had been faced with Salome’s request 
to Herod for the head of John the Baptist? Remember that 
Herod had promised to give her half of his kingdom, if she 
asked for it.” 
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“I would have told her,” was the apt reply, “that John’s 


head was not in that half of the kingdom which I had promised 
her.” 


PROPERTIES OF GCD 


LEARNED man once met a simple woman going to attend 
Mass. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“IT am going to Church.” 

“And what do you do in Church?” 

“TI worship God.” 

“Is your God,” asked the man, mockingly, — “a great God 
or a little God?” 

“He is both,” said the woman. 

“How can that be?” ; 

“Because He is so great that the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain him; and so little that He can live in my heart.” 


EFFECT OF PREACHING 


MAN walking through the country-side came upon a woman 
in a sunny meadow bleaching clothes. He engaged her in con- 
versation, and with a somewhat superior air began to ask her 
_ about her religion. 

“And do you go to church every Sunday?” he asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“And I suppose you listen carefully to the sermon?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, could you tell me what the preacher talked about last 
Sunday ?” 

The woman thought for a long time, but she could not even 
remember the preacher’s text. 

“What good do all these sermons accomplish,” said the 
traveler, “if you can’t even remember what they are about?” 

But the woman replied: “See this cloth which I am bleach- 
ing? As fast as I put water on it, the sun dries it up. And yet 


the cloth grows whiter and whiter. That’s the way the sermons 
that I hear help me.” 
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Pointed 
Paragraphs 


Lent and War 


Lent comes late in the season this year. But never did Lent hold 
more meaning for Catholics (and all Christians) than it does this 
year. 

Lent will not mean, this year, merely a period of fasting and 
abstaining in the midst of plenty. In fact, it is probable that many 
bishops will considerably relax the general law of the Church that 
imposes strict rules of fasting and abstaining, because of the short- 
ages of some foods, the rationing of others, and heavy war-time 
schedules of work to which so many people are subject. But the true 
meaning of Lent never did consist merely in fasting and abstaining. 
What it really means is a period of penance for sin and prayer for 
graces, temporal and eternal, that are needed. 

Surely there is no one who pretends to be a Christian who cannot 
see that we need penance this year. It is because too many Lents went 
by for too many of us without penance, that we need penance so 
badly now. Indeed, it is because we did not do enough voluntary 
penance in the midst of the plenty of the past, that we are being forced 
into penance by reason of shortages this year. This forced penance 
will do no good unless it be made voluntary; unless we transform it 
into a thing of spiritual value by offering it up specifically and whole- 
heartedly for our sins. American boys are dying in Africa and the 
far east because we have all sinned. They will continue to die, and 
victory will be postponed, until we do penance for our sins. Let there 
be no word of complaint about the meatless days and the lack of 
favorite foods from anyone who has the vaguest consciousness of sin. 

And we need prayer. God can stop the war tonight or tomorrow 
if He wishes. But God always acts intelligently and wisely, according 
to His eternal decrees and all-seeing plans. He once decreed that 
prayer would move His Will. His plans call for prayer on the part 
of human beings as a sign that the time has come to turn away His 
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wrath, to lift scourges He allowed to fall on those who had sinned. 
Despite the weariness and fatigue of heavy work and long hours, 
every citizen of the United States should use this Lenten season as a 
time for prayer. It is the greatest contribution that can be made to 
the cause of victory and the cause of peace. 


The Problem of Drink 


It is no secret that in recent months a number of forces, includ- 
ing the W.C.T.U. and some religious groups, have been gathering 
their strength for a supreme attempt to push new Prohibition laws 
through Congress. These groups are opposed for various reasons by 
a majority of congressmen at the present time, but apparently the 
Prohibitionists are continuing the struggle with undiminished vigor. 

In regard to this matter, our own opinion is that State Prohibition 
is a legislative monstrosity, attempting not only to safeguard the 
public welfare, which is the proper function of any law, but impinging 
upon a man’s private and personal rights even where the public wel- 
fare is far from being involved. Whenever the law attempts something 
like this, the general tendency is simply to ignore it, and this was 
precisely what happened to the Volstead Act. 

However, we deplore as much as anyone the prevalence of 
drunkenness in our day. There is no experience more disagreeable 
than to be forced to spend some time on a train in the company of 
one whose mental vision has become bleared from too much alcohol, 
and to suffer from his maudlin talk and unpredictable disturbances. 
We deplore the fact of drunkenness as much as anyone, but the 
solution of the problem does not lie in a return to Prohibition, but in 
the application of the principles of Christian temperance. 

In Prohibition, the pressure on the alcoholic is entirely from the 
outside, and you might as well try to dam the Mississippi with a set 
of children’s blocks as to overcome the habit of drink by merely 
external surveillance. Such a system in a country like ours is not only 
ridiculous but utterly impossible. 

Christian temperance, on the other hand, puts the emphasis in 
this problem where it belongs —in the heart and will of the indi- 
vidual man. If you cannot get a man to give up the habit of drink 
willingly, then he will not give it up at all. And if it be said that 
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this is a hopeless ideal, there once lived a man who proved to the 
world that such pessimism is unfounded — Father Matthew, the 
great Irish temperance leader of the last century. 

The Irish, no doubt, have had and still have as much trouble with 
the drink problem as any other nation; in fact, about the first quarter 
of the last century the problem had assumed gigantic proportions. 
Father Matthew’s crusade consisted in inducing his hearers to take 
an entirely voluntary pledge against the use of intoxicants, many for 
life, some for shorter periods. The success of his work may be gauged 
from the fact that over a period of six years the annual liquor con- 
sumption in Ireland was cut exactly in half, and during the same 
period (1839-1845) the number of criminal offenses lessened by the 
same percentage. Crimes punishable by death, such as murder, dropped 
some 80 per cent. 

If the Prohibitionists would work for this kind of voluntary ab- 
stinence instead of state-controlled prohibition, their efforts might 
lead to something besides a new gangster era and a universal dis- 
respect for a foolish and unenforceable law. 


An International Police Force 


A good deal of talk has been stirred up by the former bridge 
expert, Mr. Ely Culbertson, who has now turned his hand to the 
problems of world peace, and has come forward with what he is 
pleased to call a comprehensive solution of those problems. Two books 
on the subject are currently being published by Mr. Culbertson, and 
the Readers’ Digest has deigned to devote a good many pages of its 
February issue to a discussion of the plan. 

Be it said for the cosmopolitan and much-experienced Mr. Cul- 
bertson that he hits off some good practical points in his article, such 
as any reasonable man must accept. With one of the chief points of his 
solution, however, we find ourselves in violent disagreement, namely, 
his contention that the only sure guarantee of peace in the post-war 
world will be the establishment of an international police force, whose 
business it will be to see that each nation keeps its due place among 
its sister nations, and to administer fraternal correction to any nation 
which shows signs of disturbing the status quo of the world. 

In making such a condition essential for world peace, Mr. Culbert- 
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son is, of course, confessing his total lack of faith in the ability of 
men to live together in peace because they want to do so; they must, 
in his opinion, be made to do so. He is, of course, far from being 
alone in holding such a view; but no matter how many hold it, we 
still think it is basically and intrinsically wrong. 

It must be admitted that a casual reading of history with its record 
of unending wars would seem to indicate such a solution as the only 
practicable one. If the nations will not keep peace out of love, let them 
keep it out of fear. But even if it be conceded that love has failed 
utterly to keep wars in check, will fear serve any better as a deterrent? 
Mr. Culbertson pictures his International Police Force as operating 
with a minimum of disturbance to the interior organization of any 
given country. Does he really think that such a mild surveillance will 
effectively block incipient revolutions? Or alternately, if he wants to 
make his International Gendarmes truly effective, he will have to give 
them the power to enter into the very vitals of the nation, and the 
most far-reaching powers of inspection. That will be nothing short 
of tyranny. Does Mr. Culbertson want a permanent state of tyranny 
inflicted on the conquered nations? 

The idea of an international police force has no appeal for us; 
with the last four Popes, those wise observers of the world scene, we 
prefer to make disarmament one of the true conditions of a just and 
lasting peace in the world. We still have enough faith in mankind to 
believe that out of their hearts and wills they can find a solid basis 
for harmony among nations, based on the brotherhood of all men 
under the Fatherhood of God. And any solution of the problem which 
does not contain within itself this hope is, it seems to us, a betrayal of 
man’s highest gift — his freedom to do good. 





A Way to Heaven 


Think of the cross when you rise and when you lie down, 
when you go out and when you come in, when you eat and 
when you walk and when you converse, when you buy and 
when you sell, when you labor and when you rest, consecrating 
and sealing all your doings with this one mental action, the 
* thought of the crucified. — Cardinul Newman. 














An answer to prayer comes sometimes with a demand for 
sacrifice. — Abraham Lincoln. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


Mass is rightly divided into six 
parts. The first part is the prepa- 
ration for the sacrifice ; and this is 
made at the foot of the altar. The 
second part ex- 
tends from the 
Introit to the 
Credo, inclusive- 
ly —and was formerly called the 
Mass of the Catechumens, who 
had to leave the church after the 
Credo. The third part contains the 
Offertory and the Preface. The 
fourth part comprises the Canon 
with the Pater Noster; for the 
Canon in olden times finished with 
the Pater Noster, as a learned 
author concludes from a passage 
in the writings of St. Gregory the 
Great. The fifth part begins with 
the prayer Libera nos quaesumus, 
Domine (Deliver us, O Lord, we 
beseech Thee), which is a prepa- 
ration for Communion, and in- 
cludes the Communion. Th. sixth 
and last part comprises under the 
form of thanksgiving the rest of 
the Mass. 


FIRST PART 
Preparation at the Foot of the 
Altar 

“In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 

In order to sacrifice a victim one 
must have the power over its life 
and death; but as God only has 
the power over the life of His in- 
carnate Son, who is the Victim of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, the 


From: 

Short Explanation 
of the Prayers 

of Mass 


priest needs divine authority in 
order to be able to offer Jesus 
Christ to His heavenly Father. 
Yet, as he is invested with the 
authority that belongs to the priest- 
hood, he says, in union with Jesus 
Christ, who is the principal one 
that offers the sacrifice, In the 
name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost: thus 
declaring that he offers the sacri- 
fice by the authority of the three 
Divine Persons. 

The priest afterwards recites the 
antiphon Introibo ad altare Dei 
(1 will go unto the altar of God), 
and the psalm Judica me Deus 
(Judge me, O God). He implores 
the help of God against the enemies 
who are laying snares for him. 
Then, expressing the pain that he 
feels at seeing himself, as it were, 
rejected by the Lord, he begs Him 
to assist him with His light, and 
to console him with the graces that 
He promised by leading him to 
His tabernacle. Finally, he re- 
proaches himself for indulging in 
fear, for why should he be troubled 
when he has with him his God in 
whom he should confide? 


Innocent III attests that the 
recitation before Mass of the 
psalm Judica me was the custom 
of his time, that is, in the twelfth 
century; and Cardinal Lamber- 
tini, afterwards Benedict XIV, 
assures us that it was recited be- 
fore the eighth century. The 
psalm is concluded with the Gloria 
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Patri. It was Pope St. Damasus 
who ordained that each psalm 
should be concluded in this man- 
ner. It is, however, believed that 
the Gloria Patri was introduced by 
the Council of Nice, or, as we are 
told by Baronius and St. Basil, 
even by the Apostles, the Council 
of Nice having added only these 
words Sicut erat, etc. 

Adjutorium nostrum in nomine 
Domini (Our help is in the name 
of the Lord). Affrighted by the 
grandeur. of the act he is about to 
perform, and by the thought of his 
unworthiness, the priest asks God’s 
help in the name of Jesus Christ; 
and acknowledging himself guilty, 
he accuses himself of his sins, not 
only before God, but before the 
Blessed Virgin and all the saints, 
who on the last day, with Jesus 
Christ, will pronounce judgment 
upon sinners. 

Deus, tu conversus vivificabis 
nos (Thou, O Lord, wilt turn and 
bring us to life). The sinner re- 
mains in death so long as God 
does not come in His goodness to 
restore him to the life of grace. 
Then he implores anew the divine 
mercy: Ostende nobis, Domine, 
misericordiam tuam (Show us, O 
Lord, Thy mercy); and _ suppli- 
cates the Lord to hear him: 
Domine, exaudi orationem meam 
(O Lord, hear my prayer). 

Before leaving the people to go 
up to the altar, the priest says to 
them, Dominus vobiscum (The 
Lord be with you). By these words 
he wishes and asks that Jesus 
Christ may grant to the people as 
well as to himself the effects of the 
prayers that he has said: and the 


server expresses to him the same 
wish when answering for all the 
people: Et cum spiritu tuo (And 
with thy spirit). These reciprocal 
wishes indicate the union of faith 
in Jesus Christ that exists between 
the priest and the people. 

Aufer a nobis, etc. (Take away 
from us our iniquities, etc.). In 
going up the steps of the altar, the 
priest begs the Lord to deliver him 
from all his iniquities, in order that 
he may approach the Holy of 
Holies with a pure heart. 

Oramus te, Domine, per merita 
sanctorum tuorum, etc. (We be- 
seech Thee, O Lord, by the merits 
of Thy saints, etc.). Having 
reached the altar he kisses it, to 
unite himself to Jesus Christ, 
represented by the altar; and, 
through the merits of the holy 
martyrs whose relics are therein 
enclosed, he conjures our Lord to 
deign to pardon him all his sins. 

From the first ages the Church 
was accustomed to offer up the 
Eucharistic sacrifice on the tombs 
of the martyrs who had sacrificed 
their lives for God, and who for 
this reason have always been par- 
ticularly honored in the Church. 
During the first period of the 
Church there were no other festi- 
vals than those of the mysteries of 
Jesus Christ, those of the Blessed 
Virgin, and the anniversaries of 
the martyrs. However, it is not to 
the saints, but only to God that 
altars are erected, “and,” as St. 
Augustine says, “we have not 
erected an altar to the martyr 
Stephen, but with the relics of the 
martyr Stephen we have erected 
an altar to God.” 
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One of the most un- 
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A column of comment on 


with its sprawling 
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Across a World by | LiGUORIAN offers its services to | ahead. Missionaries 
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$2.50.) So unusual is it that despite its 
preoccupation with Catholic missionary 

endeavors, it has at- 
The Secret of tracted wide attention 
the East from the secular press, 

including the up-to-the- 
minute magazine Newsweek. The author 
has made his window so attractive that 
all classes of readers are almost forced to 
look through it and into the Catholic 
Church, which is something that many 
Catholic books fail to do. Across a 
World is a graphic survey of the Cath- 
olic missionary endeavors on the conti- 
nents of Asia and Africa with their sur- 
rounding islands, large and small, and as 
a geographic survey alone it is a remark- 
able achievement. But it is more than 
a travelogue; its chief interest lies in 
the wealth of description which it af- 
fords of the peoples who inhabit these 
regions, their customs, their attitudes, and 
the ways in which the Catholic mission- 
aries have adapted themselves to the cir- 
cumstances in which they live. The book 
is full of those little flashes of insight 
into human nature which impart life to 
any writing, whether it be a novel or a 
mere traveler’s guide. Across a World 
embodies the interest of the former with 
the accuracy of the latter. Father Con- 
sidine takes us first to Western Asia, 
where Christianity in countries like 
Arabia, Iran and Afghanistan is largely 
unknown and unwanted. Next we jour- 
ney to Central Asia and India, where the 
progress of Christianity is difficult in 
the face of the ironclad traditions built 
up by Buddhism, but where the Church 
in some sections is achieving a magnificent 
growth by helping the poorer classes to 
raise themselves out of their misery. 
Burma and Thailand, which we visit next, 
contain few Christians, but as we ap- 
proach China, we find the Church well 
established in Annam; and in China itself, 
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paratively short time, 
but have made notable progress. It was 
in a Maryknoll province of China that 
Father Gerard Donovan was killed by 
bandits a few years ago. Father Consi- 
dine has narrated his story in another 
interesting book—When the Sorghum 
Was High, (Longmans, pp. 177, $2.00). 
The discussion of missionary prospects 
in Japan is especially interesting in view 
of the war, as also is the brief journey 
we make through the numerous islands 
of the South Pacific, on some of which 
our American boys are fighting today. 
Finally, Father Considine takes us to 
“darkest Africa,” where we are surprised 
to learn that here, in the districts not 
subject to Moslem influence, the Church 
is making the most rapid strides of all. 
Out of 500,000 converts a year through- 
out the whole mission world, almost 300,- 
000 are recorded each year in Africa. The 
author closes his book with a brief re- 
statement of the purposes and ideals of 
Catholic missionary work. Here is a book 
to stir the blood, to make one conscious 
of the tremendous drive of Christianity, 
and to make one feel ashamed at doing 
so little to aid in the conquering of the 
world for Christ. 


It is within comparatively recent years 
that the Catholics of the United States 
have begun to take an active interest in 
the foreign missions, and undoubtedly a 
leader in awakening this interest was 
Bishop James Anthony Walsh, connected 
at first with the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, and later in 1911, 
co-founder of the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America, familiarly known 
as the Maryknollers. Daniel Sargent has 
drawn a beautiful and sympathetic pic- 
ture of Bishop Walsh in his All The Day 
Long (Longmans, pp. 259, $2.50). The 
Maryknollers work on the principle that 
an ever-growing enthusiasm for the for- 
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eign missions among the pegpie at home 
is an essential condition of success for 
the missionaries abroad, and have de- 
veloped an intelligent and wide-awake 
system of publicity to ensure this con- 
tinued enthusiasm. Besides their excellent 
magazine, The Field Afar, they publish 
annually the Maryknoll Letters from 
missionaries in the foreign field. Not even 
the children are forgotten, and for them 
a series of picture books has been pub- 
lished. These little books are so attrac- 
tively done up that they will certainly 
hold the interest of any child, apart from 
their missionary significance. In this series 
are The Long Road to Lo-Ting, Thomas, 
the Good Thief, and The Important 
Pig, all of them written by Julie Bedier 
and illustrated most fetchingly by Louise 
Trevisan. They are published by Long- 
mans at $1.00 each. 


It would be an injustice, of course, to 
imagine that the Maryknollers are the 
only ones devoting their lives to the 
conversion of the Orient. The St. Colum- 
ban’s group of missionaries and many 
other religious orders in our own country 
are doing yeoman work in the Mission 
fields of the East. As for the European 
nations, they have of course for centuries 
been sending out missionaries to the 
Orient, and a long list of martyrs testifies 
to their untiring zeal and _ heroism. 
Kwangsi, Land of the Black Banners, 
by Rev. Joseph Cuenot, translated by 
Rev. George F. Wiseman (Herder, pp. 
279, $2.75) tells the story of the work 
accomplished by the famous Paris For- 
eign Mission Society in one province of 
China, a province notorious for its 
bandits and desperadoes who call them- 
selves the Black Banners. Since 1848 mis- 
sionaries have been laboring there with 
varying and sometimes scanty outward 
success. In 1920 part of the Kwangsi 
mission territory was ceded to the care 
of the American Maryknollers, and since 
then Father Wiseman, the author, and 
two or three others, have been trying to 
continue the good work amid the stress 
and strain of internal. disturbances and 
wars. This book, though it is concerned 
with only one part of the vast mission 
field of China, should be useful because 
of the rounded picture it affords of mis- 
sion organization and development. 


Still on the subject of missionary effort, 
though approaching it now from a dif- 
ferent angle, we next take up Ten 
Decades of Alms by Theodore Roemer, 


O.F.M.Cap. (Herder, pp. 
European 322, $2.75). Americans some- 
Generosity times are prone to look upon 
their European neighbors 
with a touch of superciliousness, classing 
them all as “foreigners,” and picturing 
them as far below our own so-called 
standards of civilization. If enlightened 
generosity is a true mark of civilization, 
then Catholics have less reason than any 
to make such invidious comparisons, for 
it may truly be said that were it not 
for the constant flow of financial assist- 
ance to the Catholic Church in the United 
States from Europe during the century 
from 1822 to 1921, the Church would 
not be nearly as firmly rooted and widely 
spread as it is today. A total of almost 
eight million dollars was sent to this 
country during this period from the three 
great mission societies in Europe, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
in France, the Leopoldinen-Stiftung in 
Austria, and the Ludwigs-Missionsverein 
in Bavaria, and the impartiality with 
which the money was distributed through- 
out our country testifies to the true spirit 
of Christian generosity which motivated 
the donors. Father Roemer’s book is in 
the nature of a dissertation, carefully 
documented and comprehensive in scope. 
It does not therefore always make for the 
most interesting reading, but as a contri- 
bution to historical research, it deserves 
a place, we think, in every Catholic 
library which pretends to cover the period 
of American history in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. The total effect of 
the book is to leave one with the 
humbling thought that we in America 
will have to go far before we can hope 
to discharge our debt of gratitude to our 
brethren of the faith in Europe. 
Appropriate for soldiers are two 
pamphlets: A Salute to the 
For Men in Service, by Daniel A. 
Soldiers Lord, S.J. (Queen’s Work Press, 
10c). Father Lord’s writing 
has punch and appeal, and this little 
booklet is in his best style. Father Frank 
Gartland, C.S.C., poses and attempts to 
answer a problem that is quite common 
these days in his Fight First! Marry 
Later! (Sunday Visitor Press, pp. 28, 
5c). He does not take an impatient and 
unreasonable attitude to the problem, but 
rather is keenly sympathetic and under- 
standing. If you know of some soldier 
and his fiancee who are undecided about 
their marriage, this pamphlet may help 
them to a wise choice.— L. G. M. 
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Biff (twice nicked by the barber’s 
razor): “Hey barber, gimme a glass of 
water.” 

Barber: “What’s wrong, sir, hair in 
your mouth?” 

Biff: “Naw, I wanna see if my neck 


* 

“That last little thing of yours was 
charming,” said the gushing hostess. “I 
loved it’s wild abandon. Was it your own 
composition ?” 

“No, madam,” scowled the lion of the 
evening. “I was putting a new string on 
my violin.” 

* 

Two intoxicated gentlemen wandered 
into a public dance hall. One asked the 
location of the cloak room and was told 
to take the first door to the right and to 
go down three steps. Due to the liquor- 
logged condition of his brain, he got the 
elevator door by mistake and fell five 
stories to the basement. His friend 
watched his sudden departure and leaning 
through the door called out: 

“What are you doing down there?” 

After a short pause the answer came 
floating up the shaft: 

“Hanging up my coat. Look out for 
that first step —it’s an awful one.” 

* 


Guide (at ancient castle): “This is the 
moat. Are there any questions you would 
like to ask?” 

American: “Yes. How in heck could 
a fellow get one of those in his eye?” 
* 

A British soldier was sentenced td be 
flogged. During the flogging he laughed 
continually. The harder the lash was laid 

on, the harder the soldier laughed. 

“Wot’s so funny about bein’ flogged?” 
demanded the sergeant. 

“Why, the soldier chuckled, “I’m the 
wrong man.” 

* 

“What are you studying in college 
now?” asked the fond mother of her 
son, who was a freshman. 

“We have just taken up molecules.” 

“That’s fine. I hope you will like 
them. I always tried to get your father 
to wear one, but he could not keep it in 
his eye.” 


Two Jews were sleeping together one 
night at a New York hotel when one of 
them got up and began pacing the floor. 

“For vy you valk de floor?” the other 
asked. 

“Vell I owe Rubenstein $100 and I 
promised to pay him tomorrow, and I 
haven’t got de money,” he was answered. 

“Vy don’t you come back to bed and 
go to sleep—let Rubenstein valk de 
floor.” 

“Waiter, do you call this meat pie?” 

“Westsir.”” 

“Well, there’s hardly enough meat in 
t to flavor it.” 

“Tt isn’t supposed to flavor it, sir; 
it’s just supposed to christen it.” 

* 


a 


A truly eloquent parson in the South 
had been preaching for an hour or so on 
the immortality of the soul. 

“T looked at the mountains,” he de- 
claimed, “and could not help thinking 
‘Beautiful as you are, you will be de- 
stroyed, while my soul will not.’ I gazed 
upon the ocean and cried ‘Mighty as you 
are, you will eventually dry up, but not 
I P ” 

%* 

Passing a cemetery one day, the Irish- 
man paused at a startling inscription on 
a tombstone. He read the words: “T still 
live.” After scratching his head in be- 
puzzlement for a moment, the Irishman 
said: 

“Bejabbers, if I was dead I’d be honest 
enough to own up to it!” 


* 

A certain banker was being called upon 
by a delegation from a charitable institu- 
tion. He instructed his secretary to make 
up some excuse for not seeing them. 

“I’m sorry,” she informed the delegate, 
“but Mr. Smith can’t see you. He has a 
sprained back.” 

“Well,” said the delegate, “go back and 
tell Mr. Smith that I didn’t come here to 
wrestle with him, but to speak with him.” 

*% 


Impecunious Youth (receiving Leap 
Year proposal): “Honestly, Jean, mar- 
riage is out of the question. Why, I 
couldn’t keep a mouse.” 

Jean (quite determined): “Of course 
you could, darling. I love them.” 
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LENTEN READING 


It would be easy to fill this page, and many more 
pages, with suggestions on what you should read during 
Lent. Instead of that, we note only two books that can 
be used by everybody, used almost every day, and used 
to the greatest personal advantage as well as to the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 


1. EXAMEN FOR LAYMEN 
By D. F. MILter 

Lent is preeminently the time of penance. But no one 
can be moved to penance who does not examine himself 
and become conscious of his sins, failings and short- 
comings. The Examen for Laymen is a 96-page book- 
let containing a complete list of questions concerning 
the practice of each of 12 virtues. The questions are 
under the headings: 1. Mortal Sin. 2. Venial Sins. 
3. Helps and Counsels. The lists are preceded by a short 
explanation of the virtue and followed by a prayer for 
fidelity in its practice. Intended for the twelve months 
of the year, the twelve virtues may be adapted to Lent, 
if two are taken each week. This is a direct means of 
awakening the spirit of penance. 


2. VISITS FOR VICTORY 
By St. ALPHONSUS LiGuoRI 

With penance always goes the spirit of prayer. The 
surest way to make oneself faithful to the practice of 
prayer is to assign certain prayers to be said every day. 
The Visits to the Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary are designed to accomplish this. There is 
one Visit for each day of the month, to be made prefer- 
ably in a church, requiring about seven minutes of one’s 
time. The booklet containing these visits is what may 
be called a Catholic Classic; it has been reprinted hun- 
dreds of times, in almost every known language, and no 
one can estimate the millions of copies that have been 
used. Every Catholic should be acquainted with it by 
use, and there is no better time to start than in Lent, 
and no better Lent than the present one, when the Visits 
can be offered as prayers for Victory. 

‘Both the above booklets are sturdily bound, printed 
on heavy paper, and may be obtained from The 
Liguorian Pamphlet Office for 
10 cents each ; $1.00 for 12 copies ; $7.00 for 100 copies. 
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Motion Picture Guide 





THE PrencE: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


Reviewed This Week 
Dead Man’s Gulch 
Haunted Ranch 
Revelry With Beverly 
Silver Skates 
Stranger in Town 
Wild Horse Rustlers 

Previously Reviewed 
Amazing Mrs. Holiday, The 
American Empire 
Arizona Bound 
Arizona Stagecoach 
Army Surgeon 
Bambi 
Bashful Bachelor, The 
Between Us Girls 
Birth of the Blues 
Black Rider of Robin Hood 

Ranch 
Cairo 
Chetniks 
Cinderella Swings It 


Golgotha 

Half a Sinner 

Heart of the Golden West 

Henry Aldrich Gets Glamour 

Hi, Buddy 

Hidden Gold 

Holiday Inn 

How’s About It? 

In Old California 

Johnny Doughboy 

Junior Army 

Keep ’Em Slugging 

Kid Dynamite 

Kid Rides Again, The 

King of the Stallions 

Legion of the Lawless 

Life Begins for Andy Hardy 
(revised edition) 

Life Begins in College 

Little Flower of Jesus 

London Blackout Murders 

Lost Canyon 


Commandos Strike at Dawn, The Ma, He’s Making Eyes at Me 


Courtship of Andy Hardy, The 
Crime Smasher 

Cyclone Kid, The 

Dangerously They Live 
Desperate Journey 

Devil With Hitler, The 
Enemy Agent 

Eternal Gift, The 

Fighting Buckaroo 

Forever and a Day 

For Me and My Gal 

Fugutive of the Plains 

Gay Caballero, The 
Gentleman Jim 

George Washington Slept Here 
Glory of Faith, The (French) 


Mad Men of Europe 
Magnificent Dope, The 
Marry the Boss’s Daughter 
Meet the Mob 

Mikado, The 

Military Academy 

Monastery 

Mrs. Miniver 

Navy Blue and Gold (reissue- 
Night Plane from Chungking 
Night to Remember, A 

No Place for a Lady 

One Dangerous Night 

One of Our Aircraft Is Missing 
Pacific Blackout 

Perpetual Sacrifice, The 


Phantom Plainsmen 

Power of the Press 

Pride of the Blue Grass 

Pride of the Yankees, The 

Private Snuffy Smith 

Rangers Take Over, The 

Reap the Wild Wind 

Riders of the Northwest Mounted 

Saludos Amigos 

Scatterbrain 

Seven Days Leave 

Small Town Deb 

So’s Your Aunt Emma 

Stage Coach Buckaroo 

Story of the Vatican, The 

Strictly in the Groove 

Sued for Libel 

Tarzan Triumphs 

Tennessee Johnson 

Texas to Bataan 

Thundering Trails 

Tombstone 

Tonto Basin Outlaws 

Top Sergeant Mulligan 

Trail of the Silver Spurs 

Truck Busters 

Two Fisted Justice 

Two Weeks to Live 

U-Boat 29 

War Against Mrs. Hadley, The 

War Dogs 

Western Mail 

We Are the Marines 

What’s Cookin’ 

When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home 

World at War 

Yankee Doodle Dandy 

Yanks Are Coming, The 





